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REVIEWS 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Vol. I. Edinburgh, Cadell; London, Mur- 
ray, and Whittaker & Co. 


We cannot spare a superfluous atom of time or 

for preamble to our notice of the opening 
yolume of the Life of Scott at last laid before 
ys. Fortunately for us, there has rarely appeared 
abook so admirably calculated to speak for itself; 
and it is sufficient to say that, as respects the 
interest of these memoirs of the earliest years of 
the poet’s life, and the new traits of character 


























sureistee | and anecdotes with which they are stored to 
overflowing, our expectations have been more 
than satisfied. 

‘ein Mr. Lockhart, it seems, had proceeded some 
IMS length in his labour of love, before a manuscript 
was discovered at Abbotsford in Scott's own 
“RBY. handwriting, giving some account of his ances- 
. ors and family, and the early years of his child- 
DER. hood. With this, of course, the work commences, 
se Wann. Mt. Lockhart’s first chapters being subjoined as 
illustrative matter : the tone in which it is written 
IN will be divined from a few words at the close of 

the second paragraph :— 
“As I oe ~ en blessed with the talents of 
‘D SEA jg Bums or Chatterton, I have been happily exempted 
ERTS. fom the influence of their violent passions, exaspe- 
nted by the struggle of feelings which rose up against 
the unjust decrees of fortune. Yet, although I can- 
HAM, wt tell of difficulties vanquished, and distance of 
_'p fj nok annihilated by the strength of genius, those who 






tall hereafter read this little Memoir may find in 
itsome hints to be improved, for the regulation of 
their own minds, or the training those of others.” 








u. 284 The poetsketches the worthies of his family with 
the same hand that painted the households of 
Monkbarns and Osbaldiston Hall. Robert Scott, 

fament&, #@ hisgrandfather, seems to have had some wild blood 





inhis veins. He was intended byhis parents for the 
sa, but early took an aversion to and final leave of 
ult water,—crossed his father—a strenuous Tory 
—by turning Whig, and rendered of none effect 
the efforts made by his friends to serve him and 
etablish him in life. The trait cannot be passed 
his going to a cattle fair at Wooler, for the 
purpose of stocking Sandy-Knowe—his farm, and 
expending 30/., his whole stock of money (the 
wings, be it told, of his old shepherd, who had 
Mtasted him with it for wise and useful pur- 
poses), in purchasing—not a gross of green spec- 

es—it a mettled hunter, on which he 
panced over the race-course to the horror of the 
hithful old man. Walter Scott, his eldest son, 
























































‘TORY born in 1729, and educated for a Writer to the 
Signet, was of a more prudent and less fiery 

= tharacter—the Saunders Fairford, we are told, 
ages) Hl ofRedgauntlet.’ And here are some fragments 
eens. fom the novelist’s bond fide description of him : 
“My father was a singular instance of a man rising 

KS. em e in a profession for which nature had in 





ume degree unfitted him. He had indeed a turn for 
r, and a pleasure in analyzing the abstruse 

al doctrines connected with conveyancing, which 
Would probably have rendered him unrivalled in the 
line of a special pleader, had there been such a pro- 
fssion in Scotland ; but in the actual business of the 
Pofession which he embraced, in that sharp and in- 
lutive perception which is necessary in driving bar- 
fans for himself and others, in availing himself of 
wants, necessities, caprices, and follies of some, 
amd guarding against the knavery and malice of 
hers, uncle Toby himself could not have conducted 
with more simplicity than my father. Most 





























attorneys have been suspected, more or less justly, 
of making their own fortune at the expense of their 
clients—my father’s fate was to vindicate his calling 
from the stain in one instance, for in many cases his 
clients contrived to ease him of considerable sums. 
* * * My father was wont also to give openings, to 
those who were pleased to take them, to pick a 
quarrel with him. He had a zeal for his clients which 
was almost ludicrous: far from coldly discharging 
the duties of his employment towards them, he 
thought for them, felt for their honour as for his own, 
and rather risked disobliging them than neglecting 
anything to which he conceived their duty bound 
them. If there was an old mother or aunt to be 
maintained, he was, I am afraid, too apt to admi- 
nister to their necessities from what the young heir 
had destined exclusively to his pleasures. * * * 

“His person and face were pncommonly hand- 
some, with an expression of sweetness of temper, 
which was not fallacious; his manners were rather 
formal, but full of genuine kindness, especially when 
exercising the duties of hospitality. His general 
habits were not only temperate, but severely abste- 
mious; but, upon a festival occasion there were few 
whom a moderate glass of wine exhilarated to such 
a lively degree. His religion, in which he was de- 
voutly sincere, was Calvinism of the strictest kind, 
and his favourite study related to church history. * * 
He had much of ancient Scottish prejudice respect- 
ing the forms of marriages, funerals, christenings, and 
so forth, and was always vexed at any neglect of eti- 
quette upon such occasions. As his education had 
not been upon an enlarged plan, it could not be ex- 
pected that he should be an enlightened scholar, but 
he had not passed through a busy life without obser- 
vation ; and his remarks upon times and manners 
often exhibited strong traits of practical though un- 
taught philosophy.” 

Of Sir Walter’s uncle, Thomas Scott, who 
died in 1823, we have an engaging account 
given by Mr. Lockhart in a subsequent chapter : 
“I visited this old man,” says he, ‘‘ two years 
before his death, in company with Sir Walter, and 
thought him about the most venerable figure I had 
ever set eyes on; tall and erect, with long flowing 
tresses of the mostsilvery whiteness, and stockings 
rolled up over his knees, after the fashion of 
three generations back. He sat reading the 
Bible without spectacles, and did not, for a mo- 
ment, perceive that any one had entered the 
room; but, on recognizing his nephew, he rose 
with cordial alacrity, kissing him on both cheeks, 
and exclaiming, ‘God bless thee, Walter, my 
man, thou hast risen to be great, but thou wast 
always good.’” 

With these collateral notices of the poet’s 
family, we must content ourselves, leaving even 
his own affectionate and natural sketch of poor 
Sister Anne, who, born, as it seemed, to ill luck, 
died young. He gives the 15th of August, 1771, 
as the date of his own birth. When about 
eighteen months old, signs of a delicacy of con- 
stitution, and subsequently lameness, showed 
themselves, and after many consultations and 
trials, he was sent into the country to the farm of 
Sandy-Knowe, to be cured by fresh air and a 
free life. 

* An odd incident is worth recording. It seems my 
mother had sent a maid to take’ charge of me, that I 
might be no inconvenience in the family. But the 
damsel sent on that important mission had left her 
heart behind her, in the keeping of some wild fellow, 
it is likely, who had done and said more to her than 
he was like to make good. She became extremely 
desirous to return to Edinburgh, and as my mother 
made a point of her remaining where she was, she 








of her being detained at Sandy-Knowe. This rose, 
I suppose, to a sort of delirious affection, for she con- 
fessed to old Alison Wilson, the housekeeper, that 
she had carried me up to the Craigs, meaning, under 
a strong temptation of the Devil, to cut my throat 
with her scissors, and bury me in the moss. Alison 
instantly took possession of my person, and took care 
that her confidant should not be subject to any far- 
ther temptation, so far as I was concerned. She was 
dismissed, of course, and I have heard became after- 
wards a lunatic. * * * 

“ There are still living in that neighbourhood two 
old women, who were in the domestic service of 
Sandy-Knowe, when the lame child was brought 
thither in the third year of his age. One of them, 
Tibby Hunter, remembers his coming well; and that 
‘he was a sweet-tempered bairn, a darling with all 
about the house.’ The young ewe-milkers delighted, 
she says, to carry him about on their backs among 
the crags ; and he was ‘ very gleg (quick) at the up- 
take, and soon kenned every sheep and lamb by 
headmark as well as any of them.’ His great plea- 
sure, however, was in the society of the ‘ aged hind,” 
recorded in the epistle to Erskine. * Auld Sandy 
Ormistoun,’ called, from the most dignified part of 
his function, ‘ the Cow-bailie,’ had the chief super- 
intendence of the flocks that browsed upon ‘the 
velvet tufts of loveliest green.’ If the child saw 
him in the morning, he could not be satisfied unless 
the old man would set him astride on his shoulder, 
and take him to keep him company as he lay watch- 
ing his charge. } 

“The Cow-bailie blew a particular note on his 
whistle, which signified to the maid-servants in the 
house below when the little boy wished to be carried 
home again. * * * There is a story of his having 
heen forgotten one day among the knolls when a 
thunder-storm came on ; and his aunt, suddenly re- 
collecting his situation, and running out to bring him 
home, is said to have found him lying on his back, 
clapping his hands at the lightning, and crying out, 
* Bonny, bonny!’ at every flash.” 

In the fourth year of his age he was ordered 
to Bath for the benefit of the waters, and spent a 
twelvemonth in England under the care of his, 
aunt, Miss Janet Scott. We mention this to 
advert also to the singular retentiveness of his 
memory, which preserved to a late period the 
impressions which the glories of Bath and Lon- 
don made upon him—then little more than an 
infant :— 

“When, twenty-five years afterwards, I visited 
the Tower of London, and Westminster Abbey, I 
was astonished to find how accurate my recollections 
of these celebrated places of visitation proved to be,’ 
and I have ever since trusted more implicitly to my 
juvenile reminiscences. * * 

“ My residence at Bath is marked by very pleasing 
recollections. The venerable John Home, author 
of Douglas, was then at the watering-place, and 
paid much attention to my aunt and to mesg, But 
the most delightful recollections of Bath are dated 
after the arrival of my uncle, Captain Robert Scott, 
who introduced me to all the little amusements 
which suited my age, and, above all, to the theatre. 
The play was As You Like It; and the witchery of 
the whole scene is alive in my mind at this moment. 
I made, I believe, noise more than enough, and re- 
member being so much scandalized at the quarrel 
between Orlando and his brother in the first scene, 
that I screamed out,‘ A’n’t they brothers?’ A few 
weeks’ residence at home convinced me, who had 
till then been an only child in the house of my grand. 
father, that a quarrel between brothers was a very 
natural event.” 

Shortly after Walter Scott's return to Scotland 
he was sent (in 1779) to school. We must be 





contracted a sort of hatred at poor me, as the cause 


very fragmentary in our extracts relative to this 
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period ; first, giving a letter from Mrs. Cock- 
burn, which contains the first distinct notice we 
find of Walter's being supposed to possess any 
extraordinary talent—this is dated in the winter 
of 17 
* 


77:— 
* * * “T Jast night supped in Mr. Walter 
Scott’s. He has the most extraordinary genius of 
a boy Tever saw. He was reading a poem to his 
mother when I went in. I made him read on; it 
was the description of a shipwreck. His passion 
rose with the storm. He lifted his eyes and hands, 
* There’s the mast gone,’ says he ; ‘crash it goes !— 
they will all perish!’ After his agitation, he turns 
tome. ‘That is too melancholy,’ says he ; * I had 
better read you something more amusing.’ I pre- 
ferred a little chat, and asked his opinion of Milton 
and other books he was reading, which he gave me 
wonderfully. One of his observations was, ‘ How 
strange it is that Adam, just new come into the world, 
should know everything—that must be the poet’s 
fancy,’ says he. But when he was told he was 
created perfect by God, he instantly yielded. When 
taken to bed last night, he told his aunt he liked 
that lady. ‘What lady? says she. ‘Why, Mrs. 
Cockburn ; for I think she is a virtuoso, like myself.’ 
* Dear Walter,’ says aunt Jenny, ‘what is a virtuoso 2” 
*Don’t ye know? Why, it’s one who wishes and 
will know everything.’ Now, sir, you will think this 
a very silly story. Pray, what age do you suppose 
this boy to be? Name it now, before I tell you. 
Why, twelve or fourteen. No such thing ; he is not 
quite six years old.” 

At school he seems to have been like other 
geniuses, occasionally dull, and irregularly bril- 
liant :— 

“ Flis school-fellow, Mr. Claud Russell, remem- 
bers that he once made a great leap in consequence 
of the stupidity of some laggard on what is called 
the dult’s (doit’s) bench, who being asked, on bog- 
gling at cum, ‘what part of speech is with?’ an- 
swered, * a substantive.’ The rector, after a moment’s 
pause, thought it worth while to ask his dur— Is 
with ever a substantive ?’ but all were silent until the 
query reached Scott, then near the bottom of the 
class, who instantly responded by quoting a verse of 
the book of Judges :—* And Sampson said unto De- 
lilah, If they bind me with seven green withs that 
were never dried, then shall I be weak, and as an- 
other man.’” 

He tells us himself, ‘ that he made a brighter 
figure in the yards,” (the High School play- 
ground), “than in the class,” and adds some 
notices of his several tutors—Mr. Fraser, and 
Dr. Adam, and worthy Mr. Lancelot Whale, 
master of the grammar-school at Kelso, under 
whose care he was subsequently placed. To 
quote, however, from Mr. Lockhart’s portion of 
the memoirs, which have been here furnished 
by a lady, who was Scott's fellow-scholar under 
an arithmetical master : 

“He attracted,” Mrs. Churnside says, “ the regard 
and fondness of all his companions, for he was ever 
rational, fanciful, lively, and possessed of that urbane 
gentleness of manner, which makes its way to the 
heart. His imagination was constantly at work, and 
he often so engrossed the attention of those who 
learnt with him, that little could be done—Mr. 
Morton himself being forced to laugh as much as the 
little scholars at the odd turns and devices he fell 
upon; for he did nothing in the ordinary way, but, 
for example, even when he wanted ink to his pen, 
would get up some ludicrous story about sending his 
doggie to the mill again. He used also to interest 
us in a more serious way, by telling us the visions, 
as he called them, which he had lying alone on the 
floor or sofa, when kept from going to church on a 
Sunday by ill health.” 

We could add, to our own satisfaction, not a 
few passages from the memoranda of his con- 
scientious, but puritanical, family tutor, Mr. 
Mitchell,—and the poet’s own confessions, “ how 
he sate up in his shirt by the fire,” reading 
Shakespeare for the first time,—and of his de- 
light in afterwards making friendship with Bishop 
Percy’s Reliques, “ beneath a huge platanus- 
tree, in the ruins of what had been intended for 








an old-fashioned arbour, in the garden I have 
mentioned.” But we must merely notice these, 
as well as his disinclination to the study of 
Greek,—and the awakening of his versifying 
powers, which seems to have taken place in the 
summer of 1783—perhaps contemporaneously 
with the awakening of his literary sympathies, 
which, he tells us, made him fancy one “ John 
Marjoribanks, a smart recruiting officer, in the 
village of Kelso,” who wrote verses, a Horace ; 
and his Delia, “a very beautiful girl, not more 
conceited than a be-rhymed miss ought to be,” 
a goddess. And here we must leave his school 
and college days, adverting, as we pass, to 
the serious illness—the bursting of a blood- 
vessel ; during which, it will be remembered, he 
fed his fancy for fiction with the contents of two 
circulating libraries,—and come at once to his 
establishment in his father’s office. On the 15th 
of May, 1786, to quote his own words, “he 
entered upon the dry and barren wilderness of 
forms and conveyances.” 

From this point we shall follow Mr. Lockhart 
exclusively; though Sir Walter Scott’s further 
memoranda, as containing frank and manly con- 
fessions of the progress of a mind whose powers 
he was always disposed to undervalue, are full 
of interest. We find him fulfilling the duties of 
his apprenticeship with reasonable steadiness; 
he was a ready penman, and could copy some 
120 pages of law-documents in four-and-twenty 
hours,—expending the fee gained thereby “ in 
the purchase of some book or a coin, otherwise 
beyond his reach.” 

“ It is affirmed by a preceding biographer, on the 
authority of one of these brother-apprentices, that 
about this period Scott showed him a MS. poem on 
*the Conquest of Granada,’ in four books, each 
amounting to about 400 lines, which, soon after it 
was finished, he committed to the flames.” 

But the happiest part of his happy life was 
prebably the time, when, casting aside his law- 
books, or even the less irksome studies which 
formed the delight of his leisure, he was able to 
indulge the taste for wandering, which, on one 
occasion, tempting him to compare himself (in a 
conversation with his father) to George Primrose, 
called forth from good, formal Saunders Fairford 
the contemptuous reply, “I greatly doubt, Sir, you 
were born for nae better than a gangrel scrape- 
gut.” He made occasional progresses into the 
Highlands, sometimes on professional errands, 
“riding,” as he says, “in all the dignity of 
danger, with a front and rear-guard, and loaded 
arms.” 

“ T have often (says Lockhart) heard Scott men- 
tion some curious particulars of his first visit to the 
remote fastness of one of these Highland friends ; 
but whether he told the story of Invernahyle, or of 
one of his own relations of the Clan Campbell, I do 
not recollect ; I rather think the latter was the case. 
On reaching the brow of a bleak eminence over- 
hanging the primitive tower and its tiny patch of 
cultivated ground, he found his host and three sons, 
and perhaps half-a-dozen attendant gillies, all stretch- 
ed half asleep in their tartans upon the heath, with 
guns and dogs, and a profusion of game about them ; 
while in the courtyard, far below, appeared a com- 
pany of women, actively engaged in loading a cart 
with manure.. The stranger was not a little asto- 
nished when he discovered, on descending from the 
height, that among these industrious females were 
the laird’s own lady, and two or three of her daugh- 
ters; but they seemed quite unconscious of having 
been detected in an occupation unsuitable to their 
rank—retired presently to their ‘ bowers,’ and when 
they re-appeared in other dresses, retained no traces 
of their morning’s work, except complexions glowing 
with a radiant freshness, for one evening of which 
many a high-bred beauty would have bartered half 
her diamonds. He found the young ladies not ill 
informed, and exceedingly agreeable ; and the song 
and the dance seemed to form the invariable termi- 
nation of their busy days. I must not forget his ad- 
miration at the principal article of this laird’s first 


. ° ers 
course ; namely, a gigantic haggis, bore into 
hall in a wicker basket by two half-naked Cg 
while the piper strutted fiercely behind them, boy. 
ing a tempest of dissonance.” 


In the winter of 1788, young Scott was sent 
to attend the Lectures of the Professor of (jy 
Law, and thereby introduced into a wider ayj 
more distinguished circle of associates than he hal 
hitherto been conversant with. ‘Che most valuabl; 
among these was William Clerk, of Eldin, 

“ Mr. Clerk says, that he had been struck from 
the first day he entered the civil law class-room wit, 
something odd and remarkable in Scott’s appearan: 
what this something was he cannot now recall, bet 
he remembers telling his companion some time after. 
wards that he thought he looked like a hautboy. 
player. Scott was amused with this notion, as he 
had never touched any musical instrument of apy 
kind ; but I fancy his friend had been watching, 
certain noticeable but altogether indescribable play’ 
of the upper lip when in an abstracted mood. Hp 
rallied Walter, he says, during one of their fir 
evening walks together, on the slovenliness of his 
dress ; he wore a pair of corduroy breeches, much 
glazed by the rubbing of his staff, which he imme 
diately flourished—and said, ‘ they be good enough 
for drinking in—let us go and have some oysters in 
the Covenant Close.’ ” 

With his new friends he may be said to have 
fairly launched into the life of a young man; 
the first at a feast—the foremost in a row. 

“One morning Scott called on Clerk, and, exhibit. 
ing his stick all cut and marked, told him: he had 
been attacked in the streets the night before by three 
fellows, against whom he had defended himself for 
an hour. ‘ By Shrewsbury clock?’ said his friend, 
‘No,’ says Scott smiling, ‘ by the Tron.’ But thence. 
forth, adds Mr. Clerk, and for twenty years after, he 
called his walking stick by the name of ‘ Shrews. 
bury.’” 

But though thus ripe for mischief, we find, in 
Scott’s early career, no traces of extravagance 
or over licence; on the contrary, Mr. Lockhart 
gives us the heads of a correspondence with one 
of his intimates, in which our friend seems to 
have played the Mentor, and to have given 
counsel as sound as his assistance was warm- 
hearted. At this time he assisted in forming 
the debating club, called the Literary Society. 

“© At the Literary he spoke frequently, and very 
amusingly and sensibly, but was not at all numbered 
among the most brilliant members. He had a world 
of knowledge to produce ; but he had not acquired 
the art of arranging it to the best advantage ina 
continued address ; nor, indeed, did he ever, I think, 
except under the influence of strong personal feeling, 
even when years and fame had given him full eon. 
fidence in himself, exhibit upon any occasion the 
powers of oral eloquence. His antiquarian informa- 
tion, however, supplied many an interesting feature 
in these evenings of discussion. He had already 
dabbled in Anglo-Saxon and the Norse Sagas: 
his Essay on Imitations of Popular Poetry, he slludes 
to these studies as having facilitated his acquisition 
of German :—But he was deep especially in Fordun 
and Wyntoun, and all the Scotch ctronicles ; and 
his friends rewarded him by the honourable title of 
Duns Scotus. we 

“ A smaller society, formed with less ambitious 
views, originated in a ride to Pennyeuik, the seat of 
the head of Mr. Clerk’s family, whose elegant hospi- 
talities are recorded in the Memoir. This was cailed, 
by way of excellence, Zhe Club, and I believe it 1s 
continued under the same name to this day. Here, 
too, Walter had his sobriquet ; and—his corduroy 
breeches, I presume, not being as yet worn out—t 
was Colonel Grogg. 

“ His personal appearance at this time was not 
unengaging. A lady of high rank, who weil remem- 
bers him in the Old Assembly Rooms, says, Young 
Walter Scott was a comely creature.’ He had out 
grown the sallowness of early ill health, and had 2 
fresh brilliant complexion. His eyes were cleat, 
open, and well set, with a changeful radiance, to 
which teeth of the most perfect regularity and white 
ness lent their assistance, while the noble expans? 





and elevation of the brow gave to the whole aspecta 
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~ “w far above the charm of mere features. His 

‘ie was always delightful ; and I can easily fancy 
the peculiar intermixture of tenderness and gravity, 
yith playful innocent hilarity and humour in the 
expression, as being well calculated to fix a fair lady 8 
eve. His figure, excepting the blemish in one limb, 
must in those days have been eminently handsome ; 
all, much above the usual standard, it was cast in 
the very mould of a young Hercules, the head set on 
with singular grace, the throat and chest after the 
test model of the antique, the hands delicately 
finished, the whole outline that of extraordinary 
igour, without as yet a touch of clumsiness. When 
he had acquired @ little facility of manner, his con- 
yersation must have been such as could have dis- 

nsed with any exterior advantages, and certainly 
jrought swift forgiveness for the one unkindness of 
mature. I have heard him, in talking of this part of 
his life, say, With an arch simplicity of look and tone 
shich those who were familiar with him can fill in 
for themselves, —‘ It was a proud night with me when 
| first found that a pretty young woman could think 
worth her while to sit and talk with me, hour after 
hour, in a corner of the ball-room, while all the 
yorld were capering in our view.’ ” 

And this introduces the mention of an unsuc- 
cessful attachment on the part of the poet, which 
lasted for many years, and was only closed by 
the lady’s marriage with another. 

Our next extract shall be from a [etter written 
fom Kippilaw, September 3, 1790, in which he 
describes the pleasures of a holiday in his own 
lively unaffected fashion :— 

“And now for your letter, the receipt of which I 
have not, I think, yet acknowledged, though I am 
nuch obliged to you for it. I dare say you would 
relish your jaunt to Pennycuik very much, especially 
considering the solitary desert of Edinburgh, from 
which it relieved you. By the by, know, O thou 
devourer of grapes, who contemnest the vulgar goose- 
berry, that thou art not singular in thy devouring— 
we tam aversus equos sol jungit ab urbe ( Kelsoniand 
silicet)—my uncle being the lawful possessor of a 
sinery, measuring no less than twenty-four feet by 
twelve, the contents of which come often in my way; 
ad, according to the proverb, that enough is as good 
wa feast, are equally acceptable as if they came 
out of the most extensive vineyard in France. I 
annot, however, equal your boast of breakfasting, 
dining, and supping on them. As for the civilians— 
peace be with them, and may the dust lie light upon 
their heads—they deserve this prayer in return for 
those sweet slumbers which their benign influence 
infuses into their readers. I fear I shall too soon 
te forced to disturb them, for some of our family 
being now at Kelso, I am under the agonies lest I 
teobliged to escort them into town. The only plea- 
are I shall reap by this is that of asking you how 
judo, and, perhaps, the solid advantage of com- 
jleting our studies before the College sits down. 
Employ, therefore, your mornings in slumber while 
you can, for soon it will be chased from your eyes. 
lylume myself on my sagacity with regard to C. J. 
Fut I always foretold you would tire of him—a 
tle bate. I have not yet forgot the narrow escape 
my fingers. I rejoice at James's intimacy with 
Miss Menzies. She promised to turn out a fine girl, 
asa fine fortune, and could James get her, he might 
ag, *I"ll go no more to sea, to sea.” Give my love 
whim when you write.—* God preserve us, what a 
kaw]! says one of the ladies just now, in admira- 
ton at the expedition with which I scribble. Well 
~I was never able in my life to do anything with 
Yhat is called gravity and deliberation. 

“I dined two days ago téte @ téte with Lord Bu- 
tun, Heard a history of all his ancestors whom he 
tshung round his chimney-piece. From counting 
pedigrees, good Lord deliver us! He is thinking 

erecting a monument to Thomson. He frequented 
Dyburgh much in my grandfather’s time. It will 
ahandsome thing. As to your scamp of a boy, 
law nothing of him; but the face is enough to 
tndemn there. I have seen a man flogg’d for steal- 
1g spirits on the sole information of his nose. Te- 
tember me respectfully to all your family. 

“Believe me yours affectionately, 
“ Water Scott.” 


_}A tame fox of Mr, Clerk’s, which he soon dismissed. 








We may next note, that Scott first attracted 
the notice of Professor Dugald Stewart, by pro- 
ducing, in compliance with the usual custom of 
Ethical students, several essays on miscellaneous 
subjects :— 

“Mr Robert Ainslie, well known as the friend 
and fellow-traveller of Burns, happened to attend 
Stewart the same session, and remembers his saying, 
ex cathedrd, ‘The author of this paper,shews much 


knowledge of his subject, and a great taste for such | . ; 
bd aint = | was Lord Jeftrey’s * portentous machine.” 


researches.’” 

After this valuable testimony, we are tempted 
by two capital and characteristic anecdotes ; 
the first of the old Blue-gown, who was the 
original sayer of Mrs. Sampson's prophecy con- 
cerning the Dominie, ‘ Please God, I may live 
to see my bairn wag his head in a pulpit yet.” 
But we cannot make room for this, or its sequel, 
as we must tell the tale of Broughton’s Saucer, 
one of the first relics hung up by Scott in the 
museum which he had already begun to collect 
in his den in St. George’s Square—a foreshadow- 
ing, it would seem, of the antiquarian riches of 
Abbotsford :— 

“ Mrs. Scott’s curiosity was strongly excited one 
autumn by the regular appearance, at a certain hour 
every evening, of a sedan chair, to deposit a person 
carefully muffled up in a mantle, who was imme- 
diately ushered into her husband’s private room, and 
commonly remained with him there until long after 
the usual bed-time of this orderly family. Mr. Scott 
answered her repeated enquiries with a vagueness 
which irritated the lady’s feelings more and more ; 
until, at last, she could bear the thing no longer; 
but one evening, just as she heard the bell ring as 
for the stranger's chair to carry him off, she made 
her appearance within the forbidden parlour with a 
salver in her hand, observing, that she thought the 
gentlemen had sat so long they would be the better 
of a dish of tea, and had ventured accordingly to 
bring some for their acceptance. The stranger, a 
person of distinguished appearance, and richly dress- 
ed, bowed to the lady, and’ accepted a cup; but her 
husband knit hjs brows and refused very coldly to 
partake the refreshment. A moment afterwards the 
visitor withdrew—and Mr. Scott, lifting up the win- 
dow-sash, took the cup, which he had left empty on 
the table, and tossed it out upon the pavement. 
The lady exclaimed for her china, but was put to 
silence by her husband’s saying, *I can forgive your 
little curiosity, madam, but you must pay the penalty. 
I may admit into my house, on a piece of business, 
persons wholly unworthy to be treated as guests by 
my wife. Neither lip of me nor of mine comes after 
Mr. Murray of Broughton’s.’ 

“This was the unhappy man who, after attending 
Prince Charles Stuart as his secretary throughout the 
greater part of his expedition, condescended to re- 
deem his own life and fortune by bearing evidence 
against the noblest of his late master’s adherents, 
when 

Pitied by gentle hearts Kilmarnock died— 

The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side. 
When first confronted with the last named peer be- 
fore the Privy Council in St. James’s, the prisoner 
was asked ‘do you know this witness, my lord ?” 
Not I, answered Balmerino ; ‘ I once knew a per- 
son who bore the designation of Murray of Brough- 
ton—but that was a gentleman and a man of honour, 
and one that could hold up his head !” 

“The saucer belonging to Broughton’s teacup had 
been preserved; and Walter, at a very early period, 
made prize of it.” 

At the end of June, 1792, the poet’s father 
writes to a friend—*“ I have the pleasure to tell 
you that my son has passed his private Scots 
law examinations with good approbation.” 
Shortly after this he was gowned, for particulars 
of which ceremony, and the “ bit chack of dinner” 
which followed it, see ‘ Redgauntlet’ and the fol- 
lowing pleasant anecdote :— 

“T have often heard both Alan and Darsie [Sir A. 
Fergusson] laugh over their reminiscences of the 
important day when they ‘ put on the gown.’ After 
the ceremony was completed, and they had mingled 
for some time with the crowd of barristers in the 
outer court, Scott said to his comrade, mimicking 







































































































the air and tone of a Highland lass waiting at the 
cross of Edinburgh to be hired for the harvest work, 
—‘ We've stood here an hour by the Tron, hinny, 
and diel a ane has speered our price.’ Some friendly 
solicitor, however, gave him a guinea fee before the 
Court rose; and as they walked down the High 
Street together, he said to Mr. Clerk, in passing a 
hosier’s shop— This is a sort of a wedding-day, 
Willie ; I think I must go in and buy me a new 
night-cap.’ He did so accordingly ; perhaps this 
His first 
fee of any consequence, however, was expended on 
a silver taper-stand for his mother, which the old 
lady used to point to with great satisfaction, as it 
stood on her chimney-piece five-and-twenty years 
afterwards.” 


The five years which elapsed between the 
time when Walter Scott was called to the bar, 
and his wedding-day, were years of develope- 
ment, for during that period he came before the 
world as the translator of ‘ Lenore’—of trial, for 
the lady of his love married another—of enjoy- 
ment, for he was making new friends every day, 
and enlarging the resources of that mind, which 
to him, indeed, “a kingdom was.” Not the 
least delightful of his studies were those made 
from Jife and the open air, during his raids into 
Liddesdale (Dandie Dinmont’s country). Mr. 
Shortreed, his guide in these pleasant excur- 
sions, and who was observant enough to remark 
that ‘he was makin’ himsel’ a’ the time’”’—has 
left us some graphic memorials of these Border 
forays :— 

“* Ah me,’ says Shortreed, ‘sic an endless fund o” 
humour and drollery as he then had wi’ him ? Never 
ten yards but we were either laughing or roaring and 
singing. Wherever we stopped, how brawlie he 
suited himself to every body! He aye did as the 
lave did ; never made himsell the great man, or took 
ony airs in thecompany. I’ve seen him in a’ moods 
in these jaunts, grave and gay, daft and serious, sober 
and drunk—(this, however, even in our wildest ram- 
bles, was but rare)—but drunk or sober, he was aye 
the gentleman. He lookit excessively heavy and 
stupid when he was fou, but he was never out 0° 
gude-humour.’ 

“On reaching, one evening, some Charlieshope or 
other (I forget the name) among those wildernesses, 
they found a kindly reception as usual; but, to their 
agreeable surprise after some days of hard living, a 
measured and orderly hospitality as respected liquor. 
Soon after supper, at which a bottle of elderberry 
wine alone had been produced, a young student of 
divinity, who happened to be in the house, was called 
upon to take the * big ha’ Bible,’ in the good old 
fashion of Burns's Saturday Night; and some pro- 
gress had been already made in the service, when the 
goodman of the farm, whose ‘ tendency,’ as Mr. Mit- 
chell says, * was soporific,’ scandalized his wife and 
the dominie by starting suddenly from his knees, 
and rubbing his eyes, with a stentorian exclamation 
of ‘ By , here’s the keg at last !’ and in tumbled, 
as he spake the word, a couple of sturdy herdsmen, 
whom, on hearing a day before of the advocate’s 
approaching visit, he had despatched to a certain 
smuggler’s haunt, at some considerable distance, in 
quest of a supply of run brandy from the Solway 
Frith. The pious ‘ exercise’ of the household was 
hopelessly interrupted. With a thousand apologies 
for his hitherto shabby entertainment, this jolly 
Elliot, or Armstrong, had the welcome keg mounted 
on the table without a moment’s delay, and gentle 
and simple, not forgetting the dominie, continued 
carousing about it until daylight streamed in upon 
the party. Sir Walter Scott seldom failed, when I 
saw him in company with his Liddesdale companion, 
to mimic with infinite humour the sudden outburst 
of his old host, on hearing the clatter of horses’ feet, 
which he knew to indicate the arrival of the keg— 
the consternation of the dame—and the rueful de- 
spair with which the young clergyman closed the 
book. 

“*Tt was that same season, I think,’ says Mr. 
Shortreed, ‘ that Sir Walter got from Dr. Elliot, the 
large old border war horn, which ye may still see 
hanging in the armoury at Abbotsford. How great 
he was when he was made master 0” that! I believe 
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it had been found in Hermitage Castle—and one of 
the doctor's servants had used it many a day asa 
grease-horn for his scythe, before they discovered its 
history. When cleaned out, it was never a hair the 
worse—the original chain, hoop, and mouthpiece of 
steel were all entire, just as you now see them.’” 

Of Scott’s Edinburgh life during this time we 
have .but to note, that he was making friends by 
the dozen, “by his powers of story-telling 
among the lawyers of the Outer House’—join- 
ing a German class under a Dr. Willich, to 
which we owe his first literary efforts, and 
attending the Assizes in his legal capacity. On 
his first appearance as counsel in a criminal 
court, the author of ‘ Donald Caird’ had “the 
satisfaction of helping a veteran poacher and 
sheep-stealer to escape through some of the 
meshes of the law. ‘ a a lucky scoundrel,’ 
Scott whispered to his client, when the verdict 
was pronounced. ‘I’m just o’ your mind,’ quoth 
the desperado, ‘and I'll send ye a maukin the 
morn, man,’ ” 

In the spring of 1794 we find him playing 
the part of Tory Coryphzus in a theatre row, in 
opposition to “a party of Irish medical students,” 
who “ mustered in a particular corner of the.pit, 
and lost no opportunity of insulting the loyalty 
of the boxes, by calling for revolutionary tunes, 
applauding every speech that could bear a 
seditious meaning, and drowning the national 
anthem in howls and hootings.” In the fol- 
lowing year he was employed as advocate in a 
case of some consequence ; and, according to his 
own impression, made the one failure of his life 
in his capacity of pleader. But instead of 
dwelling on the details of this event, we would 
rather give one of his familiar letters, written 
about the same period; in the first part of which 
it will be seen, that the love affair above men- 
tioned is referred to with as much delicacy as 
earnestness :— 

“* It gave me the highest satisfaction to find, by 
the receipt of your letter of the 14th current, that 
you have formed precisely the same opinion with 
me, both with regard to the interpretation of 
—’s letter as highly flattering and favourable, and 
to the mode of conduct I ought to pursue—for, after 
all, what she has pointed out is the most prudent 
line of conduct for us both, at least till better days, 
which, I think myself now entitled to suppose, she, 
as well as I myself, will look forward to with pleasure. 
If you were surprised at reading the important billet, 
you may guess how agreeably I was so at receiving 
it; for I had, to anticipate disappointment,—-strug- 
gled to suppress every rising gleam of hope,—and 
it would be very difiicult to describe the mixed feel- 
ings her letter occasioned, which, entre nous, termi- 
nated in a very hearty fit of crying. I read over 
her epistle about ten times a-day, and always with 
new admiration of her generosity and candour—and 
as often take shame to myself for the mean suspi- 
cions which, after knowing her so long, I could listen 
to, while endeavouring to guess how she would con- 
duct herself. ‘To tell you the truth, I cannot but 
confess, that my amour propre, which one would ex- 
pect should have been exalted, has suffered not a 
little upon this occasion, through a sense of my own 
unworthiness, pretty similar to that which afflicted 
Linton upon sitting down at Keir’s table. I ought 
perhaps to tell you, what, indeed, you will perceive 
from her letter, that I was always attentive, while 
consulting with you upon the subject of my decla- 
ration, rather to under than over-rate the extent of 
our intimacy. By the way, I must not omit men- 
tioning the respect in which I hold your knowledge 
of the fair sex, and your capacity of advising in these 
matters, since it certainly is to your encouragement 
that I owe the present situation of my affairs. I 
wish to God, that, since you have acted as so useful 
an auxiliary during my attack, which has succeeded 
in bringing the enemy to terms, you would next sit 
down before some fortress yourself, and were it as 
impregnable as the rock of Gibraltar, I should, not- 
withstanding, have the highest eXpectations of your 
final suceess, Not a line from Poor Jack—What 
can he be doing? Moping, I suppose, about some 





watering-place, and deluging his guts with specifics | 


of every kind; or lowering and snorting in one 
corner of a post-chaise, with Kennedy, as upright 
and cold as a poker, stuck into the other. As for 
Linton and Crab, I anticipate with pleasure their 
marvellous adventures, in the course of which Dr. 
Black’s self-denying ordinance will run a shrewd 
chance of being neglected. They will be a source of 
fun for the winter evening conversations. Methinks 
I see the pair upon the mountains of Tipperary— 
John with a beard of three inches, united and blend- 
ed with his shaggy black locks, an ellwand-looking 
cane, with a gilt head, in his hand, and a bundle in 
a handkerchief over his shoulder, exciting the cupi- 
dity of every Irish rapparee who passes him, by his 
resemblance to a Jew pedlar who has sent forward 
his pack—Linton, tired of trailing his long legs, ex- 
alted in state upon an Irish garron, without stirrups, 
and a halter on its head, tempting every one to ask, 

Who is that upon the pony, 

So long, so lean, so raw, 80 bony? 
—calulating, as he moves along, the expenses of the 
salt horse—and grinning a ghastly smile, when the 
hollow voice of his fellow-traveller observes, “ God ! 
Adam, if ye gang on at this rate the eight shillings 
and seven pence halfpenny will never carry us for- 
ward to my uncle’s at Lisburn.” Enough of a 
thorough Irish expedition. 

“* We have a great marriage towards here—Scot 
of Harden, and a daughter of Count Bruhl, the 
famous chess-player, a lady of sixteen quarters, half- 
sister to the Wyndhams. I wish they may come 
down soon, as we shall have fine racketting, of which 
I will, probably, get my share. I think of being in 
town sometime next month, but whether for good 
and all, or only for a visit, I am not certain. O, for 
November! Our meeting will be a little embar- 
rassing one. How will she look, &c. &c. &c., are 
the important subjects of my present conjectures— 
how different from what they were three weeks ago! 
I give you leave to laugh, when I tell you seriously, 
I had begun to “dwindle, peak, and pine,” upon 
the subject ; but now, after the charge I have re- 
ceived, it were a shame to resemble Pharaoh’s lean 
kine. If good living and plenty of exercise can 
avert that calamity, I am in little danger of disobe- 
dience, and so, to conclude classically, 

“* Dicite Io pean, et Io bis dicite paan !— 

“* Jubeo te bene valere, 
“** Guattervs Scott.’ ™ 

The translation of Lenore, we find, bears the 
date of the Autumn of 1794; but the history of 
this, its success, and its literary consequences, 
are too well known to our readers (thanks to 
Scott’s own inimitable prefaces,) to call for 
further allusion. The “little volume, containing 
one or two other translations and ballads, which 
has noauthor’s name on the title-page,” —the first 
of so brilliant a series,—was, however, not pub- 
lished till October, 1796. In the spring of the 
following year, we find Scott's loyal feelings, as 
well as his chivalresque humour, indulged by 
his being made quarter-master of a corps of 
voluntary cavalry, raised under the prevalent 
apprehension of a French invasion :— 

“* The part of quarter-master,’ says Mr. Skene, 
‘was properly selected for him, that he might be 
spared the rough usage of the ranks; but, notwith- 
standing his infirmity, he had a remarkably firm seat 
on horseback, and in all situations a fearless one: 
no fatigue ever seemed too much for him, and his 
zeal and animation served to sustain the enthusiasm 
of the whole corps, while his ready “ mot a rire” 
kept up, in all, a degree of good humour and relish 
for the service, without which, the toil and privations 
of long daily drills would not easily have been sub- 
mitted to by such a body of gentlemen. At every 
interval of exercise, the order, sit at ease, was the 
signal for the quarter-master to lead the squadron to 
merriment ; every eye was intuitively turned on 
“ Earl Walter,” as he was familiarly called by his 
associates of that date, and his ready joke seldom 
failed to raise the ready laugh. He took his full 
share in all the labours and duties of the corps, had 
the highest pride in its progress and proficiency, and 
was such a trooper himself, as only a very powerful 
frame of body, and the warmest zeal in the cause, 
could have enabled any one to be, But his habitual 





good humour was the great charm ; and at the day 
mess (for we all dined together when in quarter) 
that reigned supreme.’ 

“ Earl Walter's first charger, by the way, way, 
tall and powerful animal, named Lenore.” 

We wish we could make room for some 
ments of a diary which follow, wheres 
items of a campaigner’s toilet are oddly en 
close to notices of Apuleius, and “ Meric Cag. 
bon on Spirits,” Marlowe’s Faust, and Natha, 
der Weise; but we have very nearly reach 
the utmost stretch of our tether, being com. 
pelled to close our notices of this book with the 
poet’s marriage, now close at Anand. In the 
autumn of 1796, while exploring the English 
Lakes, with his brother and Adam Fe 
he fixed his head quarters at Gilsland—*, 
St. Ronan’s well” of that district ; and here, ¢ 
a ball, was presented to Miss Charlotte Ma. 
garet Carpenter—the lady to whom, on the 
29th of the subsequent December, he was mar. 
ried. On this part of his history Mr. Lockhart 
is purposely minute and explicit, and its details 
will be read with interest; we must, however, 
refrain from them, closing our present long and 
hasty notice with one of the lady’s letters, which 
seems to us naif and charming :— 

“« Carlisle, Nov. 27th. 

“You have made me very érisée all day. Pry 
never more complain of being poor. Are you not 
ten times richer than Iam? Depend on yourself 
and your profession. I have no doubt you will rise 
very high, and be @ great rich man, but we should 
look down and be contented with our lot, and banish 
all disagreeable thoughts. We shall do very well, 
I am very sorry to hear you have such a bad head, 
I hope I shall nurse away all your aches, I think 
you write too much. When I am mistress I shall 
not allow it. How very angry I should be with youif 
you were to part with Lenore. Do you really believe 
1 should think it an unnecessary expense where you 
health and pleasure can be concerned? I have 
better opinion of you, and I am very glad you dont 
give up the cavalry, as I love anything that is stylish, 
Don’t forget to find a stand for the old carriage, 
I shall like to keep it, in case we should have to go 
any journey ; it is so much more convenient than 
the post chaises, and will do very well till we can 
keep our carriage. What an idea of yours was that 
to mention where you wish to have your bones laid! 
If you were married, I should think you were tired 
of me. A very pretty compliment before marriage, 
I hope sincerely that I shall not live to see that day. 
If you always have those cheerful thoughts, how 
very pleasant and gay you must be. 

“ Adieu, my dearest friend, take care of yourself 
if you love me, as I have no wish that you should 
visit that beautiful and romantic scene, the burying- 
place. Adieu, once more, and believe that you are 
loved very sincerely by Cc. C.” 





The Highlanders of Scotland, their Origin, Hit 
tory, and Antiquities; with a Sketch of their 
Manners and Customs, and an Accoant of the 
Clans into which they were divides, and of the 
State of Society which existed among them. 
By William F. Skene, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8v0, 
Murray. 

History of the Western Highlands, and T ‘ales of 
Scotland, from A.D. 1493 to A.D. 1623: 
with a brief Introductory Sketch, from A.D. 
80 to A.D. 1493. By Donald Gregory. Long- 
man & Co. 

Inquiries into the early history of nations have, 

in general, been productive of little advantage. 

reason is, that national partiality has been consult- 
ed rather than authority, and favourite theories 
rather than argument. In the dearth of ancient 
writers, when imagination is allowed to — 
the chasm of time, this feeling has degene 

into an intolerable abuse. Look, for instance, # 
the blind partiality of the Welsh, the Irish, the 

Scotch, in reference to their respective origils, 

and to their social state prior to historic ages. 
In regard to England, this evil is less gla 
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ing; at least, since Geoffrey of Monmouth 
pas been banished from the light of history, 
into the obscurity of romance. From the de- 
scent of Julius Cesar, our events may indeed 
have many chasms, but they have nothing very 
ant to reason. If we have not a con- 
tinnous, we have certainly a long, list of writers, 
of whom most were tolerably acquainted with 
qurearly condition. Waleshas little of this advan- 
; Scotland still less; Ireland, none what- 
ever, or none at least deserving the notice of cri- 
ticism. ‘They were not, like England, in constant 
intercourse with Rome ; they were placed beyond 
the reach of civilization, and, excepting Wales, of 
Christianity. They were regarded by the histo- 
rans of the empire, and even by ecclesiastical 
writers. 28 too barbarous, too obscure, for atten- 
tion, uniess, by theircollision with the lords of the 
yorld, they drew upon themselves for a moment 
thegazeot Europe. Inshort, neither Scotland nor 
[reland can be said to have an historic existence 
jor to the fourth century. 

Of late years, our northern neighbours, ceasing 
to feel much reverence for Hector Boece, Leslie, 
Buchanan, and other writers of fiction, have ap- 

something like criticism to the investiga- 
tin of their antiquities. ‘The consequence is, 
that the obscurity which clouded them is begin- 
ning todisappear. But if much has been, more 
remains to be done. Long and wearisome is the 
we many are the dark valleys to be passed, 
ore the adventurous traveller in these regions 
tan hope to reach the end he has in view. 

The work of Mr. Skene owes its existence to 
m advertisement of the Highland Society in 
london, offering a premium for the best History 
of the Highland Clans. It obtained the prize. 


This circumstance, considering the capability of 
the judges to estimate its merit, is no slight evi- 
dence in its favour. It is, in fact, an able, though 
fir from comprehensive essay on the subject. Mr. 


Gregory's is more limited in scope; it is more 
heal in its objects ; and is not likely to inspire 
mich interest beyond a certain range. oth 
gether, however, supply some useful informa- 
fon, and by the future historian they will be 
fund invaluable. 

_ Though the subject before us cannot be very 
nteresting to the great bulk of our readers, it 
deserves occasional notice: first, because it is 
ected with the early history of our own 
tuntry: and secondly, because, independently 
ofthis consideration, it must still have some de- 
gee of attraction for the more intelligent of 
those readers. We shall endeavour to be brief; 
ind at the same time to be more lucid than any 
our predecessors. 

1. As Cesar did not penetrate to Scotland, 
widerived his knowledge of the island chiefly 
fom report, he can be no authority beyond the 
mnge of his own observation. So far as regards 

‘races of men whom he found to inhabit it, 
kis peculiarly worthy of notice. Though he 
ms them Britanni, he admits that there was 
twide difference between’ the inland inha- 
titants, and those on the coasts: the former 
wre doubtless sprung from the original colo- 
tats; the latter were evidently of Belgicdescent: 
lime were the progenitors of the modern Welsh; 
tt what became of these? ‘This is one of the 
dakest problems in history : we shall revert to it 
fore we conclude. 

2 The next authority on which any depen- 

te can be placed is that of Tacitus. His 

ription extends to Scotland. In the whole 
the island,—England and Scotland together, 
~he finds three great races, the Britanni, the 
tilures, the Caledonii, Omitting all considera- 
of the second, who do not fall within the 
tope of our present design, who were the Cale- 
ms, now first mentioned as inhabiting the 
Suntry north of the Forth and the Clyde? Mr. 





Skene will have them to be Albiones, who, by 
his theory, were the original people of the whole 
island, and who, he seems to think, had been 
driven to the north by the Britanni. This is 
purely arbitrary : he has no ground for this dis- 
tinction between the Albiones and the Britanni, 
who were certainly the same people ; nor has he 
any authority for his assumption, either that they 
were driven from the southern to the northern 
part of the island, or that the population of the 
whole island being originally the same, those 
of the north were isolated from those of the south, 
and the chasm filled up by the conquering 
strangers. Assuming for the sake of argument, 
that all the inhabitants were of the same nation, 
and that foreign invaders of a different race 
came to disturb them in their possessions, 
while the more powerful amalgamated with the 
strangers, the independent would doubtless flee, 
—but whither? To the mountains of Wales, we 
should imagine, rather than to those of Scotland. 
What will the Welsh say to this theory? one 
which derives them, not from the Cymry, but 
from the Belgz, whom Mr. Skene will have to 
be the genuine Britanni, and who forced the 
Albiones towards the north. It is so absurd, 
in addition to its being counter alike to authority 
and tradition, that we will not waste another 
word on it. 

3. As ‘Tacitus is the first to acquaint us with 
the existence of the Caledonians, whom he makes 
to be the only inhabitants of Scotland, except 
the old Britanni, south of the Forth and the Clyde, 
so Dio Cassius, we believe, is the first to mention 
the Maate. Who were they? As far as we can 
gather, they were not very different from the 
Caledonians. There must, however, have been 
some distinction between them; probably they 
were a combination of different tribes, but one 
in which the Caledonii preponderated. The 
authority of Tacitus is supported by that of 
Ptolemy, who divides the Caledonians—viz. 
the inhabitants north of the Clyde and the Forth, 
into thirteen tribes, the names and localities of 
which he specifies with great minuteness. 

4. In writers subsequent to Tacitus and the 
Egyptian geographer, we are confounded by 
new names. ‘The Caledonii and the Meate 
disappear, and in their place we have Picti, 
Scoti, Attacotti, Saxones. Omitting all con- 
sideration of the Saxons, whose history is so well 
known, and whose descents on the coasts of Bri- 
tain were effected at an earlier period than we 
generally suspect, how are we to account for this 
change of nomenclature? This is the problem 
which has so much perplexed the learned. It is, 
however, beginning to be very generally acknow- 
ledged, that the Britones and the Picti, though not 
perhapsthesame people, were certainly of kindred 
race. Ina former number of this Journal}, we 
have given some plausible, perhaps even con- 
vincing reasons for this opinion, and we will 
not therefore recapitulate them.—But the Cale- 
donians were also Picts, or, at least, the Picts 
were descended from the Caledonians. Such 
they were called by Dio Cassius: Ammianus 
Marcellinus distinctly mentions the Picti Cale- 
dones and the Picti Vecturiones; while Eume- 
nides speaks of the “ Caledonians and other 
Picts.” It was not, therefore, without great 
reason that Camden, Usher, Alford, the Bellan- 
dists, and indeed all writers of judgment, have 
contended for the affinity of the Britons and 
Picts: but the concurrent and inevitable fact, 
that if the Picts were Britons, or akin to Britons, 
so also were the Caledonians, has not obtained 
the same general reception. In fact, the con- 
clusion has been overlooked, or evaded. 

5. If, then, the Britons, the Picts, and the 
Caledonians were originally the same or a kin- 
dred people, we gain an important step in the 

t See Athenzum, No. 457, p. 534. 








investigation. The next question is, “‘ Who were 
the Scots ?” The first ascertainable fact is, that 
they came from Ireland, which was called Sco- 
tia as often as Hibernia, and that they were 
in that island before the arrival of the Picts. 
Thus Bede (Lib. 1, cap. 1), “ It happened that 
a body of the Picts coming, as we are told, in a 
few long ships from Scythia into the ocean, and 
being driven by the winds beyond the confines 
of Britain, arrived in Ireland, and put into the 
northern ports, when finding the Scottish people 
there, they requested permission to settle among 
them, but could not obtain it.” Here are some 
important considerations. In the first place, the 
period of this arrival cannot be ascertained ; but it 
must have been ancient: it was prior to the set- 
tlement of the Picts in Scotland; for the Scots 
of Ireland advised them to seek the opposite 
coast (Scotland), where they would be sure to 
find vacant districts ready to receive them. Now, 
this statement of the Picts coming from Scythia 
is by no means inconsistent with their affinity 
with the Britons, nor with the prior settlement 
of the latter in South Britain. In their own 
Triads—some confessedly of greater antiquity 
than Bede’s History—the Welsh, whom in spite 
of Sir William Betham, and Moore, and Skene, we 
still consider descendants of the Britons,—say, 
that England was peopled by three successive 
tribes at very different intervals, yet all of the 
great Cumraic race. The migrations of the Kim- 
merians, and of their undoubted descendants the 
Cimbri, as collected from Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, &c., strongly counte- 
nance this tradition. (‘The reader must bear in 
mind that the Celts were of the same stock.) 
Now, these British adventurers might either be- 
long to the third nation of the Cymry, whom the 
Triads bring to these islands, or, as we think was 
the case, they might be posterior to the third. 
History tells us how incessant were their depreda- 
tions, their wanderings from one region to another 
—how their hands were against other nations, 
and those of other nations against them. We can 
trace, and satisfactorily too, their frequent change 
of position—their gradual circumscription within 
limits infinitely more narrow than those they pos- 
sessed at the dawn of history. Now, this rela- 
tion of Bede is strongly confirmed by a statement 
in one of the Greek writers, that early in the 
first century of the Christian era, a greatly di- 
minished body of the Kimbri were in “ Scythia” 
—thatis, in the peninsula of Holstein.t They did 
not, however, long remain there : they sought other 
settlements ; and there is no reason to doubt that 
the Kimbri of the Greek writer, and the Picti of 
Bede, were the same people, and that being ex- 
pelled from “ Scythia” by some one of their 
many enemies, they embarked in quest of less 
insecure settlements. That there were other 
inhabitants in Scotland at the period of their dis- 
embarkation is certain; in fact, a small portion 
only of the Highlands and islands,—the least 
productive, the least desirable, districts of the 
country,—appear to have been vacant, or perhaps 
but thinly peopled ; and there, accordingly, they 
had little difficulty in establishing themselves. 

But we have yet—and here is our chief diffi- 
culty—to discover, if we can, who were the 
Scots. They were in Ireland before the arrival 
of the Picts; but probably they had not been 
long there—certainly they were not one of the 
ancient tribes of the island. All the old writers 
of Ireland, from St. Patrick to the twelfth cen- 
tury, justify the inference that these Scots were 
a comparatively recent tribe. They seem to 
have been the dominant, because conquering 
caste. The saint himself, in his ‘ Confessio,’— 
a piece indisputably authentic,—everywhere 
draws a distinction between them and the Hibe- 

t Scythia, in its more extended sense, comprised Scan 

dinavia, part of Germany, and Poland. 
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rionaces, or the old inhabitants. In the fifth’ 
century they had not yet given their name to | 
the whole island, but only to the regions in 
which they were settled; and in this respect they 
were like the victorious tribes of Gaul, who 
did not succeed in imposing their name on the 
country until centuries after their first invasion. 
There are not wanting strong grounds for be- 
lieving that the Scots were of Scythian origin ; 
so they are expressly affirmed to have been by 
the ancient bards of Ireland: in fact, the word 
Scoti appears tous to be immediately derived from 
the word Scythia, which, in Greek, are nearly the 
same, Scythia, indeed, was a somewhat inde- 
finite term ; but that it comprehended both the 
north of Germany and Scandinavia is indisput- 
able, from the express assertion of Anastasius 
the Sinaite. In this case, the Scots were of 
Teutonic origin ; and the conclusion is, we sub- 
mit, greatly confirmed by the remarkable affinity 
now subsisting between the language of the Gael 
and that of the German. As we ascend the 
stream of time—as we compare the oldest extant 
monuments of the Erse with those of the dialects 
confessedly Teutonic, we are powerfully struck 
with the resemblance. This fact alone, indepen- 
dent of all authority, we hold to be decisive of 
the question, that the Scots were Germans— 
whether derived immediately from the country 
usually understood by.that name, or from Scan- 
dinavia, is of no consequence. 

6. By some writers the Scots are said to be 
kindred with that mysterious people the Belge, 
whose descendants, though evidently in Britain 
in Cesar’s time, unaccountably disappear, all 
at once, from the stage of English history. This 
statement does not invalidate—on the contrary, 
it confirms—the Germanic origin of the Scots. 
That these people (the Belge) could not have 
been Celts, may be safely inferred from Cesar, 
who assures us that they differed from the Celts 
in three grand particulars—lingud, institutis, 
moribus. Yet in spite of this positive, incon- 
trovertible testimony, how many writers have 
mentioned that they were not Goths, but Celts? 
But this is not all: Czesar not only says that the 
Belgz were not Celts, but he expressly intimates 
that, according to the tradition of the Belge 
themselves, most of them were of German—or, 
if the reader pleases, of Teutonic, origin. Here 
is the passage : “ Sic reperiebat—plerosque Belgas 
esse ortos ab Germania; Rhenumque antiquitus 
transductos, propter loci, fertilitatem ibi conse- 
disse ; Gallosquet qui ea loca incolerent, expu- 
lisse.” Can anything be more decisive than this 
testimony ? 

It follows, then, that if the Scots were of 
Scythian,—thatis, of Germanic or Scandinavian, 
origin,—they might still have some kindred re- 
lation with the Belge. The lapse of centuries, 
however, must of necessity have produced con- 
siderable difference in their language, even on 
the hypothesis that they were identical. Cen- 
turies had doubtless elapsed before the Belge 
crossed the Rhine ; centuries might have elapsed 

’ between this event and the more ancient settle- 
ment of the Scots on the shores of the Baltic. 

7. But what became of these Belgz, or rather 
of their descendants, in Britain? Without con- 
descending, for a moment, to admit the strange 
hypothesis of Mr. Skene, that they are the pro- 
genitors of the modern Welsh, we have a strong 
opinion that they amalgamated with the Britons 
of Caledonia, and that this junction gave rise to 
the name of Picts. By this hypothesis—and we 
do not claim for it a higher character—we can 
easily account for the statement of Bede, that 
the language of the Picts differed both from that 
of the Britons and that of the Scots.t Well 

+ That is, the Celts: “Qui nostra Galli, ipsorum lingua 
Celtz appellantur.” 

t He t ve languages—the British, 

the Scottish, the Pictish, the Saxon, and the Latin. 
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indeed might it differ, considering the period 
which had elapsed since both the Belge and the 
Scoti had arrived in these islands, and the fusion 
of different tribes into one. 

In our next paper we shall confine ourselves 
to the Highlanders only; and if the present 
may, to many readers, appear somewhat dry, 
this disadvantage shall not exist in the second 
and concluding notice. 





Jack Brag. By the Author of ‘Sayings and 

Doings.’ 3 vols. Bentley. 

Tuere is in this novel so much of the pleasantly 
extravagant—so much of the vividly nautical— 
so much of Robson’s Directory—so much of 
jungle-curried interest—so much of deep sun- 
coloured tiffins, luncheons, and dinners, and 
moon-light coloured suppers—that we know not 
where to turn to spice the palates of our multi- 
farious readers. We shall, however, make a se- 
lection of passages that will be no mis-fit to the 
most awkward-shaped mind of a reader. 

It is perhaps right that we should preface our 
extracts with something like a sketch of the 
story. This we shall as shortly do as (reference 
being had to the room we must afford for ex- 
tracts) our space will allow. A slight sketch of 
the plot, and of the leading characters, is abso- 
lutely necessary for a full enjoyment of the 
abounding absurdities, ultra difticulties, and es- 
sences of annoyance which Mr. Jack Brag, the 
pluckless hero of the story, unheroically under- 
goes. 

Jack Brag (to use a parliamentary phrase,) 
nominally pairs off with himself; he is the Brag; 
Brag by himself Brag. He is the son of a 
dead tallow-chandler, and by dint of a little 
money—a two-steeple-chace power of riding— 
and brass ed libitum, gets into acquaintance with 
a bunch of borrowing lords, and goes through a 
series of genteel-comedy incidents of men and 
women in the first volume—of the same ditto of 
decent farce in the second—and of ditto, broad 
ditto, in the third. He is always making love, 
but, somehow or other, (and we rather appre- 
hend through the baker,) it is always spoiled in 
the oven. Jack Brag is, in fact, ever lying 
himself into troubles. He calumniates a whole 
noble family, in the presence of the head of that 
family, in a way the most destructive to himself, 
the most amusing to the reader, and the most 
idly offensive to the subject of his calumny. He 
goes through scenes of invariable assumption 
and mortification with an unsubdued spirit,— 
clearly, however, only supported by spirit very 
little unsubdued. Jack Brag’s Bechering and 
fat-money attract, as we have said, the moths 
of needy lordlings. This attraction leads him 
into bad-good society, which, of course, aggra- 
vates the Brag-ism in his nature, and he plays 
the desperate, degrading, harassing, lying game 
of Brac from first to last. ‘That’s the plot. 

We shall now proceed to amuse our readers 
with some lively extracts from these headlong 
volumes. Nothing can open to our readers the 
novel better than the opening :— 

“My dear Johnny,’ said the respectable widow 
Brag to her son, ‘what is the good of your going 
on in this way ? Here, instead of minding the busi- 
ness, you are day after day galloping and gallivanting, 
steeple-chasing, fox-hunting, lord-hunting, a wasting 
your time and your substance, the shop going to old 
Nick, and you getting dipped instead of your candles.” 

“ * Mother,’ said Jack, ‘don’t talk so foolishly ! 
You are of the old school,—excellent in your way, 
but a long way behindhand: the business is safe 
enough. You cannot suppose, with the education 
I have had, I can meddle with moulds, or look after 
sixes, tens, fours tothe pound, or farthing rushlights ; 
—no, thanks to my enlightenment, I flatter myself 
I soar a little higher than that.’ 

“*No nonsense, Johnny!’ said Mrs. Brag. ‘¢ All 
you have now, and all you have spent since your 


poor father’s death, was gained by your father's @, 
lightenment of his customers: and how do yu 
suppose I can carry on the trade if you will not noy 
and then attend to it ?” 

“* Take my advice, my dear mother,’ said Jac 
‘and marry. I’m old enough now not to care ag, 
for a father-in-law ; marriage is the plan, as I say t) 
my friend Lord Tom—straight up, right down, ang 

| no mistake. Get a sensible, stir-about husband, who 
does not mind grubbing, and hasn’t a nose—_’ 

“ * Hasn’t a nose ?’ interrupted Mrs. Brag, 

“*T don’t mean literally,’ said Jack, * but spor. 
ingly ;—does not mind the particular scent of talloy 
| —you understand. Let him into the tricks of the 
| trade: you will still be queen-hee of the hive,—make 
| him look after the drones, while you watch the way.’ 
| ** And while you, Johnny, lap up the honey,’ said 
the queen-bee. 

“* Do what you like,’ said her son, ‘only marry_ 
“ marry come up,” as somebody says in a play.” 

** But, John,’ said Mrs. Brag, * I have no desire 
to change my condition.’ 

“* Nor I that you should,’ said Jack ; * but I wish 
you would change your name. As long as “ Bry, 
wax and tallow-chandler,” sticks up on the front of 
the house, with three dozen and four dangling dips 
swinging along the shop-front, like so many male 
factors expiating their crimes, I live in a perpetual 
fever lest my numerous friends should inquire whether 
I am one of the firm or of the family.’ 

** Johnny,’ said Mrs. Brag, ‘you are a silly fellow, 
What is there to be ashamed of in honest industry ? 
If all the fine folks whom you go a-hunting with, 
and all the rest of it, like you, and are really glad 
to see you, it is for yourself alone: and if they, who 
must know by your name and nature that you can 
never be one of themselves, care a button for you, 
your trade, so as you do not carry it about with you, 
will do you no harm. What difference is it to them 
how you get your thorough-bred horses, your smart 
scarlet coat, neat tops, and white cords, so as you have 
them ?—they won't give you any new ones when 
they are gone.’ 

“It is all very well talking,’ said Johnny, ‘but I 
never should show my face amongst them if I once 
thought they guessed at my real trade. I live ina 
regular worry as it is. If ever a fellow asks me if] 
was at Melton last year, that moment I think of the 
shop—* pretty mould of a horse” tingles in my ears 
—*sweet dip of the country” sets me doubting; 
and, only last week, a proposal to go ‘cross country 
and meet Lord Hurricane’s harriers at Hampton 
Wick nearly extinguished me.’” 

The scene with Lord Ilfracombe, in which 
poor Brag plays the losing game of acquaintance, 
is too long for quotation, but in its way it is ad- 
mirable. Mrs. Dallington and Miss Englefield, 
a rapid widow and a slow young maid, witha 
torpid admirer and rocket lover, are agreeably 
hit off; but we have not room to do them jus 
tice. There is a scene in which ‘ Jack Brag’ 
figures as the declared lover of each of the tro 
ladies, and accepted by each, which, after the 
death of Sheridan, is worthy the attention of 
Hook. It is dramatic to the back-bone. 

There is a brother-in-law of Jack Brag, who, 
as an Indian subaltern, marries Jack's sister. 
The sister dies of drink, &c., and disgrace ; and 
Brown is taken in hand by the President of the 
State in which he resides. Brown is all good- 
ness—the governor all generosity—his daughter 
all gentleness: Brown the widower suffers 4 
second first-love, the daughter finding it. He, 
under great obligations to the father, and being 
a thorough man of love-honour, determines to 
fly the country, in order to protect the lady. He 
appeals to the surgeon, a right-down Down- 
Easter, for a sick certificate, and the following 
is the scene :— 

“* What !_a duel 2’ said Dr. Short. : 

“No, my dear doctor,’ said George, ‘I am ill 
seriously ill. I havea constant pain in my side. I 
ought not to stay here. I must resign my assistant 
secretaryship and go home for my health. I wanta 
sick certificate.” ; 

“*Umph!? said Short—*I see—yes—on which 
side is the pain—left—right ?” 
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“a 6Intensely severe on the right side,’ said George. 
‘{ cannot lift my arm perpendicularly without feel- 
+» the most excruciating torture.” ; 

“+Umph !* said the doctor. ‘You know what 
Abernethy said upon that point to the old woman 
ho said the same thing to him—eh !—What a fool 
you must be to try !—eh! 

* &*] assure you, doctor, mine is no laughing mat- 
ter,’ said George. 

«*Let’s see your tongue. 
whistle, and red as beet-root. Won't do—eh! No 
tricks upon travellers—_no case of liver. Can’t do 
what you want, or what you don’t want. Did Sir 
Cadwallader send you to me ?” 

«*No, indeed,’ said George, ‘no human being is 
aware of my visit to you.’ 

«*Why did you make a secret of it, eh? said 
Short. ‘Every man has a liver; every liver is sub- 
ject to disease. What's the use of mystery ?” 

“ #¢T know of no mystery,’ said George. 

«*Won't do, Mr. Assistant-secretary,’ said Short. 
‘A surgeon ought to have an eagle’s eye, a lion’s 
heart, and 2 lady’s hand. Cannot say I have all 
those qualities ; but as far as the eye goes, I think, 
I can see as far as my neighbours—eh !” 

«*J don’t know what you should make a merit of 
geing,’ said George. ‘ I have no disguises—I wish 
to be candid with you.’ 

“Ah!” said Short, ‘now I see. You want to tell 
me you have nothing the matter with you: and yet 
you want me to give you a sick certificate—eh !— 
that’s it—umph !” 

«¢My dear doctor,’ said George, * I believe you do 
know something of my feelings, for you certainly 
have guessed my wishes. I am zot ill,—at least in 
body ; but I may be saved from being ill in body, in 
nind, in reputation, and in conscience, if you will 
but grant your fiat for shipping me to England.’ 

** J know,’ said Short, * you are as safe in my care 
asa baby on her mother’s bosom :—but I say—those 
grey eyes and black eyelashes are the devil!—aren’t 
they ?—umph !__-sweet creature! Come, no non- 
sense, or you get no certificate. You know it is 
all mighty fine your coming to me, looking as _mys- 
terious as a playhouse conspirator: everybody here, 
except your two selves, and perhaps Sir Cad. knows 
the whole story.” 

“*What story? said George:—‘no word has 
ever passed my lips—’ 

“*No: but a great many have passed the lips of 
other people,’ said Short. ‘ As for your own words, 
they are what we call superfluous—the eyes have it 
—eh !—_umph !” 

““What you say, doctor, said George, ‘makes 
me miserable.” 

“* Very!’ said Short. ‘I know—it makes every 
man miserable to have gained the affections of a 
charming, amiable girl, with a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds: it is quite a calamity! Poor 
Mr, Assistant-secretary !—you can’t think how I 
pity you !? 

“* Doctor, this is no joking matter,’ said George. 
“‘Tt is useless, I perceive, to attempt disguise 
with you: you have seen or heard what I never sus- 
pected could have been even remarkable. If I wished 
your assistance upon this point when I came into this 
tom, it is ten thousand times more desirable to me 
now.’ 

“*Umph!? said Short. * Why 2” 

“Why !? exclaimed George :—‘ we have so sud- 
denly and deeply plunged into this discussion ; you 
‘sume so much, and [ have such perfect faith and 
wnfidence in you, that—’ 

“*You are good enough to propose telling me 
"hat I know already,’ interrupted Short. 

“*No, not what you know already,’ said George, 
‘nt what my resolution is. The general, in the 
wutset of my career here, befriended me, espoused 
ny cause, restored me to society,and made me what 

im. I am admitted into his family, and I evince 
ay gratitude to him for all his kindnesses hy—’ 

”*_By permittirg his daughter to fall in love 
vith you !* said Short :—‘ how can you help that ?” 
_“*If such should be the case,’ said George, ‘it 
Smy duty instantly to quit this place.’ 
, Lo be sure,’ said Short—‘and add to all 
the other marks of your sense of the General’s ob- 

_ by leaving his only darling child to break 

eart, 


Umph !—clean asa 


“*Do not talk in this way, doctor,’ said the assis- 
tant secretary, ‘ it is I~ 

“* Pshaw !’ said Short. ‘ No nonsense: stay where 
you are—I’ll give you no certificate.’ 

“Then I must go without one,’ said George. 
* Private business in England—’ 

“* Very private, indeed !’ said Short. ‘ I say, stay 
where you are.’ 

“* My dear friend,’ said George, ‘ it is impossible ! 
What you have told me now, in addition to a remark 
which [accidentally overheard, renders it imperatively 
necessary that I should go. It is the only favour I 
have ventured to ask of you, or of any man since I 
have been here : grant me the certificate, let me show 
it to Sir Cadwallader, and tear myselfaway from the 
only place in the world where I care to live.’ 

“Oh! said Short, putting his finger to his nose 
—mutual, I see. Umph!’ 

“*T did not say—’ 

“* Yes you did,’ said Short. 
Sir Cad. will let you go?” 

**Tf he could,’ said George, * which for worlds I 
would not he should, even fancy what is passing in 
this reom, he would—’ 

“* What !’ said Short—‘ do you think he does not 
know what is passing in your mind and that of Miss 
Ellen’s 2” 

“* What és passing in our minds 2’ asked George. 

“© Our minds !’ said Short—* umph!—that’s it— 
our minds!’ The glorious we of literature is not more 
commanding than the “ our” of you two. Why, youare 
over head and ears in love with each other, and you 
cannot help showing it wherever you are. I know 
the symptoms, Mr. Assistant-secretary—have had the 
complaint myself: so has Sir Cad.—a great practi- 
tioner in ¢hat way: d‘ye think he is blind 7° 

“*T know he is everything that is kind and good,’ 
said George. 

“* Well, then, perhaps his goodness and kindness 
may go the length of wishing you to be his son-in- 
law,’ said Short. 

“** Impossible !’ said George—‘ a creature he has 
made—’ 

“* Umph !’ said Short—‘ don’t see how that inter- 
feres—eh ! You had better talk to her of your heart 
than to me of your liver. See what he says—or, if 
you don’t like that 7 will.’ 

“© Doctor !’ said George, looking extremely fierce. 

“TJ will,’ said Short ;—* that is to say, I shall tell 
his Excellency officially that you have applied for a 
sick certificate ; and, if you'll trust to me, Ill work 
it to the best advantage. If Sir Cad. is crusty, you 
shall have it. A pain in the side makes no show :— 
I can’t tell whether you have a pain in your side or 
not. If he demur to your going, you shall be in ex- 
cellent health: if he frown, and expresses a wish 
that way, you shall be shipped for Cheltenham in a 
fortnight.’ ” 

We must, before we quit the work, introduce 
our readers to Captain Narcissus Fripps, whose 
effeminacy, affectation, and peculiar appetites, 
are touched off with the hand of a master. In 
passing a window just after the old President 
had confided his daughter to Brown, Narcissus 
sees Brown with the lovely girl in his arms. 
The sight, to the Captain, is one of horror, but 
it indeed occurs to him that it may become one 
of interest, and he determines on apprizing the 
President of his secretary's treachery :— 

“*Really, general, said Fripps, ‘I don’t know 
what to say ; but I have something to tell you which 
you ought to know.’ 

“¢ Why, then, out with it, Fripps,’ said Sir Cad- 
wallader. 

“* Oh! T can’t tell you all at once,’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘I know you will be very angry—but I’m sure 
I ought to tell you; and yet I don’t know how I 
shall be able to do such a thing !” 

“What! is there a plot brewing, or a mutiny 
hatching” said the General. 

*¢Qh! no sir, said Fripps, ‘it is nothing public ; 
it is. oh, I can’t tell you!” 

“¢ Why,’ said the General, ‘ I am not very parti- 
cular as to time ; only as you have begun, you may 
as well go on.’ 

“* Oh, it’s so very fie-fie! Sir Cadwallader,’ said 
Narcissus. 


* How do you know 





“* Very what? said his Excellency. 





“* Very naughty,’ sir, replied the aide-du-camp. 

“* Who is it about 2’ asked his Excellency. 

“¢That is what I’m almost afraid to say,’ con. 
tinued Fripps. ‘I never was so shocked in my life! 
—I declare I did not recover myself for two hours 
after.’ 

“* After what?’ said the General :—‘do speak 
out.” 

“*T don’t know how to explain,’ said Fripps, 
wringing his hands like 

Some sad widow o’er her babe deploring— 
*but I'll endeavour.’ 

“<*Ts it anything about my daughter? said Sir 
Cadwallader, who, although unaware that any scene 
had taken place, had long remarked the aide-du- 
camp’s growing dislike of George. 

“*QLa, General!—you are such a man,’ said 
Fripps, ‘I declare you seem to know everything by 
intuition.’ 

“* Well,’ said his Excellency, * what has she been 
doing 2” 

* *T know I shall never be able to explain it quite,’ 
said Fripps ; * buat—I—think I may mention that— 
people think—I—that is, Mr. Brown—is—rather 
too free—and particular—and—’ 

“* Umph!’ said Sir Cadwallader. IfJ don’t find 
fault, and ske does not find fault with his attentions, 
—that is, if he does pay her particular attention,— 
there is no great harm in that, Captain Fripps.’ 

“ No, sir,’ said the captain; but I’m sure you 
cannot guess. It is no fault of Miss Ellen’s—that 
I am certain of:—but—you have no idea. Oh! 
upon my word—that Mr. Brown—I speak, you 
know, in confidence to you, sir—but—he is such a 
rude man.’ 

“* Rude!’ said Sir Cadwallader— do you thihk 
so? As far—’ 

“* Ah! that’s where it is, said Fripps, pawing 
and ambling about—*‘ I can’t— it is something so very 
fie-fie—only you ought to know it; but I declare I 
don’t know how to say it out.” 

“* When did all this occur?’ said Sir Cadwal- 
lader. 

“*T haven't lost a moment in telling your Excel- 
lency,’ said Fripps: ‘what I saw happened last 
night.’ 

“Oh! said the General (every doubt of George's 
honourable conduct having been released by yO 
the date of the affair, whatever it was, which hai 
shocked the delicacy of the exquisite Narcissus)— 
‘was it very bad 2” 

“*T never did such a thing myself in all my life, 
Sir Cadwallader,’ said Fripps ; and, upon my ho- 
nour! I am sorry to have seen it: it has quite upset 
me.” 

“* You didn’t catch them in what the book-makers 
call “an interesting situation,” Captain Fripps, did 
you? said Sir Cadwallader. 

“*Ta! General, you are such a man,’ said Fripps. 
*I declare, how you guessed it I cannot think—but 
you are right: so the moment I saw it, I said to 
myself—well! if ever—Oh! gracious—to think of 
the man that his Excellency has raised to his present 
station !—to think of’ ” 

Our readers will be pleased to understand we 
have not been critical upon this work: it is full 
of faults, but then it is running over with fun, 
and we have devoted ourselves to the latter in 
preference to the former. 





Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. No. 56. 

Calcutta. 

An interesting paper has been contributed to 
this ably-conducted Journal by M. A. Court, a 
French ofticer in the service of Mahé-raja Ranjit 
Singh, on the country comprised between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes, the supposed Peuce- 
laotis and Taxila of ancient geography. We 
have so little authentic information relating to 
the Panjab, that we propose to make a few ex- 
tracts :-— 

“The present inhabitants of Taxila,” says M. A. 
Court, “being of mixed origin, betray striking va- 
rieties of character and manners. The Mussulmans 
who border the Hydaspes resemble perfectly the 
Hindiis of the Panjab ; while those on the east bank 
of the Indus have all the peculiarities of the Af 
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ghans, whence they are descended—an elegant figure, 
pleasing features, and vivacity of expression. They 
are loquacious like the Persians; and, though living 
in servitude, they retain their national pride, and 
submit only to the authority of their chiefs, with 
whom they live on terms of equality. ‘I have every 
where witnessed their courage and intrepidity in 
their encounters with the Sikhs, on whose bayonets 
they rush sword in hand. Against the Hindds a 
fierce and implacable bigotry is kept up among them 
by their Mullas, whom they regard with superstitious 
reverence. They retain many traits of hospitality: 
are blunt, coarse in manner, and devoid of the polish 
of the Persians. Their dress is a long’ shirt, blue 
turban and scarf, which serves the secondary purpose 
of a cloth to pray upon. Their women are allowed 
comparatively much liberty, but do not abuse it: 
they perform as usual all the labour of the house- 
hold, while the men are in the fields. Their houses 
are constructed of mud roofed with timber, and again 
covered with earth to keep off the rain. The tribes 
of the plains, having a fine fertile land, are in good 
circumstances ; but those of the Putwér, Thenni, and 
Khibbi districts, are sadly oppressed by the Sikhs. 
The mountain tribes along the west bank of the Hy- 
daspes are in a half savage state. Most of them live 
only by plunder and robbery, and think as little of 
cutting a man’s throat asa sheep's, Travelling alone 
amongst them is most hazardous. 

“The language of Taxila proper is the Hindustani 
corrupted, which pervades the Panjab; in the north, 
Cashmerian ; and on the Indus the Pashtu dialect, 
peculiar to the Afghan tribes. The Persian is little 
used, except among the informed classes. * * 

“ Taxila contains the traces of a number of ancient 
towns, of which the origin isnow unknown. Massive 
walls of stone masonry are seen, and in some places 
brick work of Babylonish dimensions. * * 

“ All the country commanded by the elevated sum- 
mit of Manikydla is much raised above the plain of 
the Panjab. It appears to have been anciently a 
vast plateau, that in the course of ages, from the 
gradual action of periodical rains, combined with 
occasional earthquakes, has been cut into deep ravines 
now difficult to traverse, which make it look like a 
heap of ruins. It is covered with villages, the in- 
habitants of which raise a thin and precarious crop 
on its very poor soil. The neighbourhood of the 
mountains is covered with a thorny and leafless 
jungle. 

“The whole district is called Potwar; it was for- 
merly very populous, as at least testify the numerous 
ruins of old habitations. * * 

“The climate of Taxila embraces extremes, from 
the healthy bracing cold of the snowy mountain to 
the excessive heats of the southern plains. The 
soil of the southern portion, for want of water, as 
well as from the presence of salt, is little adapted for 
cultivation, and the villages are consequently very 
scant. In the beautiful valleys to the north, how- 
ever, plentiful springs and a rich soil produce the 
opposite effects of fertility and a dense population ; 
but agriculture is neglected through the oppression of 
the government. The perpetual verdure of the hills 
to the north affords abundant pasturage for cattle.” 

Peshawar, the principal city of the province 
of that name, and the supposed Peucelaotis of 
the Greeks, is said, by its inhabitants, to be built 
upon the ruins of the ancient Baghram :— 

“Tn dimensions,” says M. A. Court, “it certainly 
much surpasses Cabul; but its suburbs and the 
number of gardens which extend southward, con- 
tribute to this apparent magnitude. Its houses are 
slightly built of brick or mud, held together by wooden 
frame-work. This mode of building has, perhaps, 
been adopted on account of the earthquakes, which 
are frequent, but seldom very serious. The houses 
are generally provided with Sard-khdnas, a descrip- 
tion of cellar or underground room, where the inha- 
bitants spend the day, to avoid the intense and 
scorching heat of their summer. The streets are 
narrow and irregular, and present everywhere the 
most uncleanly aspect. 

“ A large bazar runs across from east to west, com- 
mencing from the Serai Gaur katra, and terminating 
at the fortress of Balasir. A stream, which draws 
its waters from the river of Behréh, crosses the town 
from south to north, and would very much facilitate 





the establishing of fountains, if the Asiatics only knew 
the use and advantage of them. The population of 
Peshéwar may be rated at 80,000 souls, consisting 
of Afghains, Kashmerians, and Indians. The latter 
appear to have been its primitive inhabitants ; but, 
although they are still very numerous, they live in 
dependence on the Mahomedans, and are oppressed 
by heavy taxation (taxés d’avanies). All the com- 
merce of the country isin their hands. From Cabul, 
raw silk, worsted, cochenille, jalap, manna, asafeetida, 
saffron, resin, simples, and both fresh and dried fruits 
—all which are generally exported to India, from 
whence they receive in return, cambric, silks, indigo, 
sugar, and spices. ‘To Cashmir the exports are gold 
sequins, gold and silver thread and lace, in transit 
from Bokhéra ; and the return, shawls, tea, and Per- 
sian manuscripts. They exchange the salt of the 
Kohat range with the rock crystal and the iron of 
Bijawar: this last district, as also those of Sawaét and 
Bunir, offer a ready merket for the sale of their 
tissues of cotton: the trades and arts of the town 
are limited to mere necessaries of life, and are prin- 
cipally carried on by the Cashmerians.” 

The climate, M. A. Court observes, is un- 
healthy : 

“Fevers are very prevalent from the summer 
solstice to the end of autumn, at which period they 
generally prove fatal. They are brought on by excess 
in the eating of fruits, or by the unwholesome ex- 
halations and vapours rising from the rivers of the 
Dudb. The irrigation necessary for the cultivation 
of the Turkish corn in May, may contribute to en- 
gender fever, the heat of the air being then very 
intense. The inhabitants, ignorant of the superior 
properties of quinine, make use of a very bitter 
plant which grows on the banks of their streams. 
In 1835 I was encamped in this country with the 
French brigade, 10,000 strong, when we lost by these 
fevers upwards of a thousand men. Great incon- 
venience is also here experienced from swarms of 
flies, which prevent any nourishment from being 
taken during the day ; for if any of them be swal- 


lowed with the food, they occasion a vomiting, ate | 


tended with very severe pain in the loins and in the 
chest. Snakes and scorpions are also in great abun- 
dance, and are often venomous. 

“The spring sets in early: by the end of February 
the peach trees blossom luxuriantly ; by the end of 
April the weather becomes unpleasant ; and the heat 
is scorching during the months of June, July, and 
August. In June the Simum prevails; it is some- 
times pestilential, resembling the desert blast (Samial) 
of Arabia. When it blows, one would fancy that 
one stood at the entrance of a hot oven. 
pity then’ the poor traveller who is overtaken by this 
wind at mid-day, in the open country! When first 
attacked the body becomes covered with blue spots, 
and putrefirction is almost instantaneous. This wind 
generally blows from W.N.W., in the direction of 
Jelilabid, where it is frequently fatal. The hot 
season ends in September. The rains are heavy in 
the winter, when the sky is frequently clouded for a 
week together. There are intervals of rain also in 
April, but rarely. In July and August, the rainy 
season in India, little falls in these parts ; but storms 
are very frequent, and very severe, and are always 
preceded by whirlwinds of dust, obscuring the at- 
mosphere for hours together: they are brought on 
by the S.W. winds, and are accompanied by claps 
of thunder in rapid succession. 
with fearful flashes. 

“The environs of Peshawar exhibit little else but 
a vast space covered with ruins and tombs. I dis- 
covered and dug out several remains of Indian 
statues, * * 

“ The gardens which stretch from the south to the 
west of the town present the appearance: of a forest 
of orchards, where they cultivate the plum, the fig- 
tree, the peach, the pear, the mulberry peculiar to 
this country, the pomegranate, and the quince; but 


these fruits, although beatiful to the eye, are very | 


far from having equal flavour with those produced 
in the south of France. The grape is only cultivated 
at the village of Shekh Imim Mehdt.” 

The province of Yusufzais, situated immedi- 
ately to the north of Attok, is divided into eleven 
districts, all governed by independent chiefs :— 

“There are no taxes established, and cach inha- 


* Heaven | 


—— 
bitant rents, cultivates, and reaps the produce of his 
grounds, paying only a small sum as tribute to the 
chief of the district. It is only since 1822 that the 
Mahérdja of Lahore succeeded by the force of ars 
in levying five rupees on every house and a certain 
number of horses, with which they are obliged to 
furnish him annually. The tribe of the Yusufzais 
is one of the most powerful in Afghanistan. It has 
always been remarkable for the independence which 
it has preserved, and for some time it resisted the 
attacks of the Mogul kings, and even Nadir Shah 
himself, who never thoroughly succeeded in gyh. 
jugating it. The people of this tribe are vigoroys 
active, turbulent, and have given proofs of extraor. 
dinary courage in the wars which they have had tp 
sustain against the Sikhs. When public danger js 
threatened, all the districts suspend their own quar. 
rels,and gather together to make common resistance, 
Each one provides himself with weapons at his ow, 
expense, and volunteers as a soldier under the banner 
of his chief. ‘This soil is extremely fertile in every 
kind of grain, yielding a plentiful harvest of maize, 
beans, peas, cotton, oil seeds, and excellent tobaceo, 
The mountains towards the north afford excellent 
pasture for all kinds of cattle. The province contains 
no town, properly so called, but it is embellished by 
large and populous villages.” ; 

We cannot take our leave of this work without 
once again recommending it to all who take an 
interest in the learning, literature, and history 
of the East. 





Illustrations of Human Life. By the Author of 
‘Tremaine.’ 3 vols. Colburn. 
We are already indebted to the author of ‘Tre- 
maine’ for so many beautiful and unexaggerated 
pictures of nature and humanity—for so many 
touches of quiet humour and gentle pathos, that 
the pleasure with which we anticipated meeting 
him once again in print will be readily compre- 
hended and sympathized with. We confess, 
however, that we felt a little damped by the 
preface to his new work, in which he warns us 
that he shall be more didactic, and less historical 
than formerly ; having heretofore preferred the 
secondary and incidental portions of his tales— 
those passing scenes and incidents, in which 
the characters of a Careless, or a Clayton, or a 
Rivers were wrought out, while they worked 
the machinery of the story—to the more studied 
tableaux and long dialogues in which the prin- 
cipal personages discoursed of “ time and change” 
—the victory being always awarded to those 
who promulgated Mr. Ward's philosophy. We 
must further confess, that we are sorry to find 





The lightning falls | 


these new volumes so rigorously keeping the 
promise of their preface; and that both the 
| opinions and the human beings who are brought 
| forward in their pages are so nearly akin to, if 
| not identical with, others presented far more 

vividly in ‘ Tremaine’ and ‘ De Vere.’ In short, 

while we own that these ‘Illustrations’ contain 
| much that is sound and excellent in the way of 
thought and admonition, and a little that is sug- 


| gestive, we cannot but admit that we have read 
| them with disappointment. 


The work consists of three separate portions. 
The title of the first, ‘Atticus, or the Retired 
Statesman,’ explains its subject: a picture of 
leisure, undisturbed by remorse or hankering 
| after the busy world—of the occupations and 
| contemplations which make the retreat of one 
who has quitted the helm of public affairs not 
only endurable but enjoyable. ‘St. Lawrence, 
the second sketch, is devoted to a_ subject 
yet more deeply interesting: the doctrine of 
second causes, and the direct interposition of 
the Supreme Being in the aflairs of his crea- 
tures ; and contains, among many better known 
anecdotes, a new ghost story—in these barren 
days a new pleasure !—upon which we should 
have laid hands, had it not been unmanage- 
ably long, and broken up by the introduction 
of dialogue. The second and third volumes are 
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of somewhat lighter staple, being devoted to 
Fielding’s experiences of society and search after 
happiness. The characters he encounters too 
closely resemble the Lelios and_ Melissas of our 
eder essayists—the persons with one foible or 
one virtue—to come home to us as belonging to 
wr own time. In Fielding’s search, too, they 
turn up precisely as they are wanted—a nicely- 
constructed chain to draw him to the point of 
conviction which the author chose he should 
reach. . 

Here we must stop, being this week much 
ressed by fictions “ whose name is Legion.” 
‘4s a whole, these ‘ Illustrations’ deserve a wide 
circulation and a respectful perusal. 





Contributions to Modern History, from the Bri- 
tish Museum and the State Paper Office :— 
Frederick II. and his Times. By Frederick 


Von Raumer. 
(Second Notice.} 


Iris worthy of remark, that it was during Anne’s 
reign that a Russian corps, sent as auxiliary 
force to assist the Emperor Charles VI. against 
France, reached the banks of the Rhine—the 
first instance of Russian troops having advanced 
sofar into the heart of Europe. 

The Empress Anne died on the 17th of Oc- 
tober, 1740. She appointed her great-nephew, 
then only two months old, the son of the Princess 
of Brunswick, her successor, and Biron Regent 
util he was seventeen years of age. Full par- 
tiulars of the debate in council, consequent on 
her death, are given in these dispatches. The 
Ambassador, strange as it may appear, gives the 
Regent a good character, and considers his 
power as firmly established ; but there is reason 
to believe that dispatches were sometimes 
witten, and so forwarded that they might be 
opened—certainly within three weeks he was | 
deposed :-— 

“On the 9th of November (writes the ambas- | 
sdor), between three and four in the morning, | 
field-Marshal Miinnich, at the head of a detach- | 
nent of forty grenadiers from the guard of the winter | 
piace, marched to the summer one, and seized, by | 
averbal order of the Princess Anne, the regent in | 
tis bed, who, about six, was brought prisoner to the | 
gard-room in the winter palace; the whole Cour- 
ind family being put under arrest. * * All the 
grat people were immediately summoned to court, 
tien the Princess Anne, in her son’s name, was de- 
dared great duchess, with the title of imperial 
etene highness, ind charged with the administration 
the government during the minority of her son. 

oa ~ * + 


“The captive duke was then despoiled of all his 
honey and possessions, even to his gold watch and 
dothes,”” 

Many minute facts are given relating to this 
tent, but none of much importance. The chief 
person engaged in bringing itabout was Miinnich, 
we of those foreign adventurers who, during and 
ime the reign of Peter I., attained such dis- 
ttguished honours at the Russian court. He 
ta descended from a good German family ; he 
ved a short time in France, and afterwards 
ainst that country, under Eugene and Marl- 
wtough, and distinguished himself at the battle 
 Malplaquet. He afterwards served some 
‘we in Poland, and finally entered the Russian 
vice, 

Her Imperial Serene Highness, as she was 
wwealled, Anne of Brunswick, was an amiable 
Yuman, but somewhat over-jealous of all inter- 
krenee with her authority, and differences soon 
manifested themselves in the court and among 
% ministers—Miinnich siding with the Regent, 
a Ostermann with her husband—for even 
“elf and husband were opposed. ‘The wiser 
tuds seem, from the first, to have been sus- 
Mious of the intentions of the Princess Eli- 


deprived of her inheritance ; but as she was ge- 
nerally believed to be of an indolent disposition, | 
and fond of the quiet enjoyment of private life, 
it was hoped that she might be reconciled to the 
present government by kind attentions. On the 
20th December, 1741, the Ambassador writes : 

“The day before yesterday was the Princess 
Elizabeth’s birth-day. The grand duchess Anne 
presented her with bracelets; the infant Czar Iwan 
sent her a gold snufi-box with the Russian eagle 
upon it; and the salt office received orders to pay 
her 40,000 roubles.” 

Subsequent dispatches, of the 3rd and 7th of 
March, throw a light on the miserable intrigues 
of the court, and of the insecurity of all parties : 

“ Field-Marshal Miinnich is dismissed. When 
Liwenwolde brought him the message, he replied, 
that ‘he looked upon this dismission to be the 
greatest favour the regent could bestow on him, and 
he received it with the most perfect gratitude and 
submission.’ Tis family was not so composed as he ; 
and when countess Miinnich took leave of the 
prince of Brunswick with tears in her eyes, her hus- 
band said, * Madam, I hope you will not express any 
signs of sorrow on this great mark of his highness’ 
grace and favour, which ought to give you as great 
joy and satisfaction as it does me.’ 

“ The regent said,‘ that Miinnich had overthrown 
the duke of Courland more out of ambition than 
from attachment to her; that therefore, though she 
might reap the benefits of the treachery, she could 
not esteem the traitor. There was no enduring the 
field-marshal’s overbearing temper any longer, since, 
contrary to her express and repeated orders, he had 
boldness enough to contradict, on several occasions, 
those of her husband. That he had too much ambi- 
tion, restless temper, and enterprizing genius to 
he trusted. That he should go to his estates in the 

Tkraine, and there end his days quietly if he pleased.’ 

“ * Information that the duke of Courland is most 





j and his family, near the regent, causes uneasiness 





» the youngest daughter of Peter the 


rigorously treated, has reached the regent, and 
Miinnich’s fall has afforded the duke the first conso- 
lation. It is expected that the duke will open a 
scene by which it will plainly appear, that the author | 
of his ruin (Miinnich) was the first projector of his 
regency ; who alone suggested to him that thought, 
and animated him to accept it, engaged to carry it 
into execution, and to support him in it.’ 

* Four days afterwards (on the 14th March) Finch 
writes, that * Miinnich still remains in Petersburgh, 





among his adversaries; many think he will either 
regain his ground, or lose more. 

“* Bestucheff has brought the most violent accusa- 
tions against the duke of Courland, and they have 
been confronted together. ‘The duke deniesall; so, 
waiving the ordinary method of torture, which must 
have been employed on this occasion, the duke said, 
that he would own everything laid to his charge to 
be true, if Bestuchetf would now confirm it, as he 
would answer for it to God at the last day. The 
duke said this in so solemn manner, and with so 
assured a countenance, that the whole commission 
was struck; and the other, being seized with a 
violent and convulsive trembling, fell on his knees, 
and cried that he could not stand this, but must own 
the truth, and ask God’s and the duke’s pardon. 
Ile confessed that he had falsely charged that prince, 
upon an insinuation and assurance of the field-mar- 
shal, that this was the only way to save his own life, 
honour, and family. The affair took such a turn, 
that the prince of Brunswick said, the duke was no 
more guilty than he himself was; nor had done any 
one thing, which any body else in his place would 
not have done.’” 

On the 21st June we have further evidence 
of the progress of the conspiracy. 

“21st June, 1741:—* I made various communica- 
tions to Count Ostermann respecting the Swedish 
and French intrigues. He pretended ignorance, as 
he indeed always draws back in moments of difficulty. 
Thus, for instance, he was taken with the gout in the 
right hand, when, on the death of Peter LI., he was 
to sign the document for limiting the power of the 
emperor. He is a fair-weather pilot, who in storms 
keeps under hatches, and will always lay by when 


Great, whom many considered as unlawfully | 





the Government is not settled. 


“¢*The Prince of Brunswick was more open; he 
confessed that they had strong suspicions that some- 
thing was carrying on by the French ambassador 
and Mr. Nolken. His highness owned that the close 
connexion with the Princess Elizabeth’s Surgeon, 
the Hanoverian Lestocq, under pretence of being 
his physician, had been taken notice of. That La 
Chetardie often goes to the Princess Elizabeth, even 
by night, and in disguise; and as there was no indi- 
cation of gallantry in the case, the motives must 
have been political. The prince added, that if that 
princess’s conduct should clearly appear equivocal, 
she would not be the first in Russia who had been 
shut up in a monastery, which (I believe) of all 
things in the world would not please her, and might 
be also a dangerous expedient, for she has not one 
bit of nun’s flesh about her, and she is extremely 
well beloved and very popular. * * 

** At length, however, Ostermann went so far into 
the matter as to ask me whether I thought it advis- 
able to arrest Lestocq? I replied, he must know 
better than I, and have more proofs in hand ; for 
that without them, he being so closely attached to 
Princess Elizabeth, who makes use of him as her 
body physician, such a step must be a very sensible 
mortification to her highness, and might lead toa 
too premature discovery of the motives of it. Oster. 
mann acreed to this, and I added that, in order not to 
give oifence, I had avoided any intimate acquaintance 
with Lestocq, but had been sometimes to his house. 
Thereupon Count Ostermann advised me to invite 
him to dinner, that he loved a good glass of wine, 
aud might perhaps open himseli. To this I made 
no answer, for I believe that if ambassadors are 
reckoned to be spies for their masters, they are not 
spics for others. Nor does my health allow me 
lorquere mero. 

“* The future is uncertain ; the regent Anne ap- 
pears to have understanding, penetration, good nature, 
and humanity, but she is certainly of too retired a 
temper. On the other hand, the Princess Elizabeth 
is exceedingly obliging, affable, and by consequence 
very much personally beloved. She has, besides, the 
advantage of being the daughter of Peter I. * * 

“*Should the young emperor die, and then a con- 
test break out between Anne and Elizabeth, affairs 
would be in a very critical state ; and because the 
latter might perhaps never have any children, all 
eyes would be turned upon her nephew Peter (after- 
wards Peter IIL.) At all events, it would be advis- 
able to treat Elizabeth with prudence, not to offend 
her in any way, and supply her with sufficient money. 
For, as she is addicted to her pleasures, she will 
squander all the money she can get upon them ; 
which may not only lessen her character, and of 
course diminish her popularity, but also, while she is 
not pinched in her extravagances, we may say of her, 
as Shakspeare’s Julius Cusar says, “ Her highness 
will be too fat to be in a plot.” 

“*The nobles who have any thing to lose are 
mostly for that which actually is, and go with the 
stream. Most of them are inveterate Russians, and 
only violence and superior force hinder them from 
returning to the old course. For there ‘: not ore 
of them who would not wish Petersburgh at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and all the conquered provinces at 
the devil, so they could but remove to Moscow ; 
where, by being in the neighbourhood of their estates, 
they could live in greater splendour and with less 
expense. They will have nothing to do with Europe. 
They hate all foreigners, and would, at the most, 
only employ them in war, and then get rid of them. 
They equally abominate all voyages by sea, and 
would rather be sent to the very worst part of Siberia 
than on board a fleet. The clergy have much influ- 
ence, and give indications which announce uneasiness 
and embarrassment to the present government. * * 

“*On the 12th August, the birth-day of the 
young emperor, everybody was at court, in gala in 
the morning, to make their compliments to the 
regent. * * 

“*In the midst of European fetes, ceremonies, dis- 
putes about precedence and the like, there appeared 
by way of change, a chief of the Don Cossacks, 
named Krosno Tzockin: that is, red cheeks. He is 
turned of seventy, but has a great deal of desperate 
brutal courage. He has knocked off several score 
of his prisoners’ heads ; sometimes in cold blood, 
sometimes in drunken fits, but always, as he says, to 
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keep his hand in; and has been wounded all over 

his body ; on which occasions he only makes use of 
human fat by outward application, and inwardly a 
glass of brandy.’ ” 

On the 26th November we have particulars, 
not only of the overthrow of the regency, but of 
the deposing of the young Czar. 

“*The Princess Elizabeth, who is universally be- 
loved and adored in this country, went yesterday 
morning, at one o’clock, to the barracks of the Preo- 
braezenski guards, accompanied only by one of her 
chamberlains, Woronzow, Mr. Lestocq, and Mr. 
Swarz, who I think is her secretary ; and putting 
herself at the head of 300 grenadiers, with their 
bayonets screwed, and grenadoes in their pockets, 
she marched directly to the court, where, after having 
made the proper dispositions, and possessed herself 
of the different avenues, she seized the young mon- 
arch and his little sister in their beds, the grand 
duchess and the duke in their beds, and sent them 
all, with the favourite Julia Mengden, to her house. 
The princess immediately after ordered Miinnich, 
Osterman, Golofkin, young Count Miinnich, and 
several others, to be arrested. 

“¢ After all these orders had been executed with 
the greatest expedition, the princess returned to her 
own house, whither almost evervhody in town imme- 
diately resorted, and before which the regiment of 
horse guards, and the three regiments of foot, were 
drawn up, and she was unanimously declared Sove- 
reign of Russia, and the oath of fidelity taken to her. 
About seven she took possession of the winter palace, 
upon which the cannon were fired, &c. * = * 

“* The French ambassador still continues prime 
minister. Great court is paid to him ; he publicly 
kisses and is kissed by the Janissaries in the drawing- 
room. 

“*On the empress’s birth-day there were balls, 
illuminations, &e. She has declared M. Lestoeq her 
body physician, with a pension of 7000 rubles a year, 
and the charge of actual privy councillor, which 
gives him the rank of a general in chief. He is to 
have the direction of the medical college. Her 
majesty gave him also her picture set in jewels of 
the value of 20,000 rubles, which he wears about his 
neck with a blue ribbon.’ ” 

Thus ended the reign of the Brunswick dynasty 
in Russia. The young king and his family 
were, of course, imprisoned; but indeed their 
melancholy fate is as full of moving incidents as 
aromance. It would occupy a disproportionate 
space if we were here to advert to it; but the 
full particulars have been lately, and for the first 
time, published, and we shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

This was the fashion after which forced civili- 
zation made itself manifest in Russia—power 
was always in the hands of favourites. In 1727 
we have Catherine, who could neither read nor 
write, as Empress, with Mentschikof, the pie- 
man, as supreme minister. In 1728 the boy 
Peter reigned, and Mentschikof and his family 
were living on ten rubles a day at Beresov in 
Siberia, the Dolgorooky princes having been 
installed in his place. In 1730 Anne was so- 
vereign, and Biron first favourite, whose will 





was law; and of the Dolgorookys, some were in 
prison, some had been beheaded, and one broken 
on the wheel. In 1740 the infant Iwan was 
nick-named Czar, and Biron was confined in the | 
castle of Schlussenbourg, preparatory to his re- 
moval to Siberia; and the Princess Anne of 
Brunswick was regent, with Miinnich and 
Ostermann as chief ministers. In 1741 or 2, 
Iwan, the Princess of Brunswick, her husband | 
and family, were imprisoned in the fortress of 
Riga, and in prison or in exile they passed the | 
remainder of their lives; whilst Miinnich and | 
Ostermann, and the other ministers, were | 
earning a miserable existence by hard labour in 
Siberia. So much for absolute governments ! 
We hear great talk of the instability of the | 
people, or the miseries of popular outbreaks and | 
revolutions : where, in the history of democracy | 
or revolution, is there anything to compare with 


the state of things under the absolute govern- 
ment of Russia in these fourteen years ? 

It was during the regency of Anne of Bruns- 
wick, that Nadir Shah, of Persia, sent an em- 
bassy to St. Petersburgh, with a suite of 16,000 
men, and 20 pieces of ordnance. The Russian 
authorities were now sufficiently European to 
be startled at this, and represented that the pro- 
gress of such a legation would be attended with 
great inconvenience, and, after consulting Nadir 
Shah, it was, by his consent, reduced to 3000 
men, 14 elephants, and 30 camels—enough, it 
appears to us, for any diplomatic corps. 

Elizabeth, who now reigned as Empress, was 
naturally a quiet, indolent woman, and stimu- 
lated to undertake this revolution by the French 
Ambassador and her physician Lestocq. It was 
followed, as we have shown, by the usual confis- 
cations and punishments, and by the customary 
elevation of favourites. ‘Thus writes the Ambas- 
sador :— 

“*The commission of state prisoners meets at the 
court palace. Her majesty is constantly at the 
Tribune, where she can see and hear everything 
without being seen, as she says, to prevent favour or 
injustice. This declaration, with the general confis- 
cations previous to any hearing in defence, cannot 
be reconciled but by the constant practice of this 
court on such occasions. They speak also of the 
application of the knout to the prisoners.” * * 

* The following extracts are from the dispatches 
of the year 1742:—‘The proceedings against the 
prisoners continue ; it is impossible to conceive the 
inhumanity of the commissioners towards the un- 
fortunate prisoners, which grows worse and worse, 
and, it is said, by the express commands of those 
who are present to prevent injustice. But it is to be 
feared that private piques and personal revenge 
prevail where they might be least expected, and are 
least becoming. 

“* The new counsellors do not agree together, and 
the empress thinks ill of their heads, and still worse 
of their hearts. I know not one here who would pass 
for a tolerably honest man in another country. 

“© A subaltern officer was sent after the deposed 
czar and his parents, to give one of the great duchess’s 
chambermaids the knout, without saying why, and 
immediately returned.’ ” 

** Count Ostermann, Miinnich, Golofkin, Presi- 
dent Mengden, the high steward Liwenwolde, and 
the secretary Jacoblitz, were yesterday brought to 
the scaffold before the college. First of all, about 
ten o’clock, Ostermann, whom Elizabeth hated the 
most, was carried in a chair, when the enumeration 
of the crimes laid to his charge, containing five sheets 
of paper, was read to him by a secretary. His ex- 
cellency stood all that time bareheaded, in his grey 
hairs, and with a long beard, and with an attentive 
but firm countenance, listening to it. At last his 
sentence was pronounced, which as I hear was, to 
be broke on the wheel. However, no preparations 
for so terrible an execution were there: instead of 
them, there were two blocks with axes by them ; 
and he was immediately drawn forward, out of his 
chair, by the soldiers, and his head laid on one 
of the blocks, when the executioner approached, and 
unbuttoning the collar of his shirt, and night-gown 
he had on, laid bare his neck ; the ceremony took 
up about a minute, when it was declared to him that 
his capital punishment was by her majesty changed 
into perpetual banishment ; when, after having made 


| a sort of inclination of his head, he immediately said 


(and these were the only words he uttered), ‘ Pray 
give me my wig and cap again ;’ which he imme- 


| diately put on, and then buttoned his shirt-collar 


and night-gown, without the least change in his 


| countenance. 


“*'The sentence of the other five who stood below, 


| was also read to them ; Miinnich was to be quartered, 


and the others beheaded, but the change into banish- 
ment was as soon declared to each. The four had 
all long beards; but the field-marshal was shaved, 


| well dressed, and with as erect, intrepid, and uncon- 


cerned a countenance, as if he had been at the head 
of an army or at a review.’ ” 
Cabals, intrigues, bribery, 


licentiousness, 
openly prevailed in the Russian court. Bes- 
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tucheff, the new minister, plainly demande 
money from the English Ambassador, and o 
Lestocq he thus writes :— 

“*T brought Lestocq to a reconciliation with 
Messrs. Bestucheff, and prevailed on him to take 
pension from his majesty the king of England, of 
yearly 600/. He was highly gratified, promise 
much, but at the same time is paid by France, The 
empress hates and fears the king of Prussia. 

“©The Russian nobles love above all things to 
live at their ease, and to tyrannize over their miserable 
boors, who are the greatest slaves in the world, 

“*T am informed that they intend at Paris tp 
choose the handsomest young nobleman they can 
find in France, and send him hither as ambassadoy, 
This is not a bad scheme, and they may found great 
hopes thereupon. “ A younger man and anew face” 
says Wich, “ will do perfectly well at this court,” 

“©The empress frequently appears in man’s 
clothes, and the ornament of the garter would, I am 
sure, please her above all things.’ ” 

As we shall have no further occasion to notice 
Lestocq, we may here mention, that he was, by 
the woman he had helped to raise to the throne, 
and who then honoured him, eventually sent on 
the well-worn road to Siberia. 

In 1755 the Ambassador expresses a wish to 
be recalled, and assigns his reasons. We shall 
here throw together extracts from various dis- 
patches, that the reader may have a clear idea 
of the state of the court during that reign. 

“* His majesty should have at this court a minister 
in the full strength and vigour of his age, as, in their 
way of thinking here, they look upon a_ foreign 
minister not missing a court day, ball, masquerade, 
play, opera, or any other public diversion, to be the 
chief and principal object of his mission, which at 
my time of life I cannot do, and yet is absolutely 
necessary. 

“©The great chancellor’s aversion to business is as 
great as that of the empress his mistress, * * 

“*Since last Wednesday we have had no lessthan 
three masquerades and one opera, and there is not 
one day in this week, which is called the butter 
week, that is not marked out for one diversion or 
other. The next week begins the Lent, when every 
body will be praying and fasting; and the week 
after that, half the town, as is usual, will be sick, by 
falling at once from the most luxurious to the most 
abstemious way of living ; so that, for these three 
weeks to come, we are not to expect any use will be 
made here of pen, paper, and ink. Afterwards I hope 
to set matters a-going, for the empress cannot be 
always upon her knees, and’ other diversions must 
have theirturn. * * 

“Mr. Olsufiow is the soul of Woronzow, who 
speaks but as Olsufiow prompts. For 1500 ducats 
ready money, and 500 per annum pension, I can 
secure this person, and I imagine I can make very 
great use of him. Funk, the Saxon ambassador, has 
similar influence ; he serves his court faithfully, but 
has received no salary for nine quarters, and there- 
fore is often in great distress. He will serve the king 
faithfully for the same sum which I have proposed 
for Olsufiow. 

“ The third person who must be gained is Wolkow, 
the private secretary of Bestucheff. A present of 
500 ducats, and a pension of 250, will make this 
person my own. Hitherto, however, I have made 
preliminary offers only to Olsufiow.’ 

“ On the 24th of July, Holderness approves the 
payment of all these sums, and on the 9th of August 
Williams writes, that ‘a convention had at length 
been signed with Russia, the main object of which 
was aid against France, and co-operation with 
Austria.’ Ms 

“ Besides the usual diplomatic presents, Bestuchef 
received 10,000/., and then, cunningly enough, te 
quested that an extraordinary present might be give? 
to Woronzow. Olsufiow accepted with thanks what 
was offered ; whether a similar arrangement we 
effected with Funk does not appear. 

“Tt is certain,’ continues Williams, ‘that what 
ever money this court is to receive by the first secre 
article, goes into the empress’s privy purse ; and a8 
she is at present building two or three very large 
palaces, she wants a sum of money to carry on 
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buildings ; and this has greatly contributed to finish 
the convention so soon. 

«The ambassador continues :—‘ The great chan- 
cellor Bestuchetf exerted himself much to our advan- 
tage. Great joy appeared in his face when he found 
his avarice satisfied by the private offers. Woron- 
10, too, did his best. Would his majesty be pleased 
to give him something above his ordinary fees, to 
pay him a ring: 5002. bestowed in this manner would 
have a great effect in carrying on future business in 
this court.” 

“Two days after, 11th of August, he writes :— 
‘The great chancellor assured me, in the strongest 
terms, that any augmentation of the first payment, 
stipulated by the first secret article, would be ex- 
tremely agreeable, and a sort of personal obligation 
toher imperial majesty. This augmentation shall 
put both this court and the empress entirely into his 
majesty’s management: 50,000/. or so, for the em- 
press’s private use, would have a great effect. In 
short, all that has been given hitherto is to purchase 
the assistance of the forces of Russia, but this last 
sum, if given, will purchase the empress.” * * 

“Several of the principal persons are evidently 
against England ; for instance, Peter Schuwalof, be- 
cause he has received no present, and he again go- 
yerns the young favourite Iwan Schuwalof. * * 

** Bestucheff gave mea very broad hint that he 
had not yet received the money promised him ; on 
which I assured him that he would certainly receive 
it, But in case he had need of it, and would heartily 
serve the king in this last affair, and prevent any 
jealousies that other courts might stir up in the 
empress’s breast, I would emgage Baron Wolff 
should immediately advance him what had been 
promised him. He gave me assurances to do all I 
could wish ; and, in conformity to this assurance, he 
sent Prince Gallitzin’s dispatches, which were arrived 
the night before, but just then deciphered, to the 
empress, with some comments upon them, which 
were dictated by me. * * 

“*The counsels of this court are so fluctuating, 
and so unable and corrupt are the persons who at 
present engross Elizabeth’s ear....Orders have been 
sent to all the Russian ministers to live upon good 
terms with the French. B estucheff said, “ Our mis- 
fortune is, that we have at present a young favourite, 
Count Schuwaloff, at this court, who can talk French, 
and is fond of the French and their fashions ; and 
he wants to see a French embassy with a large train 
arive at this court. His power is so great, that 
there is sometimes no resisting it.” 

** Bestucheff complains that the empress gives 
him only 7000 rubles a year, which is not enough to 
make him independent. If the king of England 
will give him a pension of 2500/., he will, in future, 
serve and be wholly devoted to him.’ This desire 
was granted on the 8th of August. 

“*The entire attachment of the great duchess 
Catherine to the king of England, the probability 
of her soon mounting the throne, and the certainty 
of her acting perfectly right when she is on the 
throne, makes every word she says of consequence. 
She is very uneasy about the reports of this court 
entering into measures with France, and of a French 
ambassaclor’s coming here. She offered to do every- 
thing I could suggest to prevent all this. I drew 
her attention to the circumstance of the danger 
rhich would hence accrue to her and her husband, 
for without French assistance, her adversaries, the 
Shuwaloffs, were not powerful enough to disturb 
the succession to the throne. 

“* She thanked me ten times over for these hints: 
he said she saw the danger, and that she would 
imate the great duke to do the utmost in this 
flair ; that she could do a great deal more if she 
had money, for that here nothing can be done with- 
wut it; that she was foreed to keep even the em- 
pess’s chambermaids in pay; that she had nobody 
0 address herself to upon such an occasion ; but 
taat, if the king would graciously and generously be 
pleased to lend her a sum of money, she would give 
“8 Majesty her note for it, and would repay it to 
im the moment she had it in her power to do so. 
And, at the same time, I might give her word of 
honour to the king, that every farthing of it should 

applied to what she hoped was their common 
“tvice ; and she desired I would be answerable to 
his Majesty for her manner of thinking and acting. 


She asks 20,000 ducats.’ This sum was granted her 
on the 8th of August. 

“* A deputy from Woronzow told me, that every- 
thing that was passed must be forgot, but things 
were not so bad but that they might easily be 
mended ; that I had never addressed myself to the 
vice-chancellor in the proper manner ; that the house 
he was building in this town had been begun with 
English money ; that he had not been able to carry 
it on for the last five or six years ; and that it must 
be English money that must finish it. I answered, 
that the vice-chancellor had hitherto conducted him- 
self in such a manner that he must give some proof 
of his sincerity before I could trust him enough to 
enter into any treaty with him. To this his mes- 
senger replied, that, if I did not give money, other 
people would. * * To this I answered, that I 
never could nor would say any more than I had said. 
On the following day this messenger returned again, 
and told me the vice-chancellor would be very glad 
to have a private conference with me. I replied, I 
hoped that Woronzow had something to propose, 
because I would not till then propose anything to 
him.’ ” 

The grand duchess Catherine, referred to in 
the last dispatch, was the wife of Peter, the suc- 
cessor of the reigning Empress, and herself sub- 
sequently the celebrated Catherine II. One or 
two further extracts will bring us to the close of 
the volume. 

“¢*T endeavoured,’ says the ambassador on the 
28th of September, ‘to gain the great chancellor 
Bestucheff for Prussia. I found him, for the two or 
three first times, inflexible; but the broader my 
hints grew about the sum, the more he yielded. At 
last he gave me his hand, and said, “ From this hour 
I am his friend ; but I do not see how I can serve 
him at present. Had I known this two months ago 
much might have been done; but he has begun a 
war, and nothing can hinder the empress to assist 
Austria. Everything is already determined. It is 
true, he has taken us a little unprepared, and you 
know that our motions are slow. I cannot promise 
to do anything at present, because it is not in my 
power ; but you may assure the king of Prussia that 
whatever Mardefeld might have done against me, I 
have entirely forgot it, and am now ready, when the 
occasion shall offer, through more than words, to 
show that I am willing to do service to his Prussian 
majesty.” He concluded, that he hoped this change 
and declaration of his might be kept as the greatest 
secret. 

“¢For other persons also I must ask for money. 
I hope the king of Prussia will send me the 10,000 
ducats as soon as possible.’ ” 

The following is from a letter written by Du 
Swart, the Dutch Ambassador :— 

“The state of society in Russia presents a frightful 
picture of licentiousness, disorder, and a dissolution 
of all the bonds of civil society. The empress hears 
and sees no one but the Schuwalofts: she inquires 
into nothing, proceeds in her old course of life, and 
has literally given up the empire to be pillaged by 
everybody. Never was Russia in a more disorderly, 
dangerous, and lamentable condition. There is not 
the slightest trace left of good faith, honour, confi- 
dence, shame, or equity. Nothing is seen but bound- 
less vanity and prodigality, which lead to ruin. The 
old families and the common people are oppressed 
in the most cruel manner by all these upstarts. The 
children of the most distinguished houses are com- 
pelled to marry persons of the meanest origin, who 
happen to be in favour. The empress is aware of 
the machinations and amours of Catherine and Poni- 
atowski; she entertains for her and the great duke 
the most sovereign contempt ; and the nation detests 
the latter more and more every day.” 

The Empress Elizabeth died 5th January, 
1762, and the Ambassador having intimated that 
he wanted money, the English government 
placed 100,000/. at his disposal. Peter IIL, 
her nephew and appointed successor, was an ig- 
norant and dissolute man, but with humane 
feelings. He began his reign by many acts of 
grace and humanity. He liberated the state 
prisoners, released the nobility from their ancient 





dependence on the crown, and reduced the 


taxes bearing most heavily on the poor; but his 

notorious prejudices in favour of foreign man- 
ners and customs, his open attack on the church 
—or rather his appropriation of the revenues of 
the church—raised a strong feeling against him. 
He lived on ill terms with his wife, and, it is 
said, had resolved to depose her—for which he 
had abundant reasons—and to marry his mis- 
tress: and our Ambassador, who should be 
fore-knowing in such matters, thus writes :— 

“ The empress has little influence ; nay, it is now 
generally known that she is not only not consulted 
on matters of business, but that even in private affairs 
it is not the readiest way of succeeding to make one’s 
addresses to her majesty.” 

Yet within six months he was deposed by his 
wife, and put to death—whether with or without 
her consent is not clearly proved. ‘The Ambas- 
sador’s report of this strange revolution adds but 
little to received history. The following, how- 
ever, is curious :— 

“On the 20th July he writes:—‘I received from 
the Russian ministry a paper of the following tenor: 
The imperial ministry of Russia think themselves 
obliged to inform the foreign ministers, that the ci- 
devant emperor having had a violent colic, with 
which he was frequently incommoded, died yester- 
day.” 

Deposed Emperors are very subject to the 
colic, and in their case it is apt to prove fatal. 

Here, with the exception of a few occasional 
references to the general policy of the Russian 
court, the dispatches end. They are, as we have 
shown, illustrative of a highly interesting period 
—far more so, in our opinion, in reference to the 
moral state of Russia, and the influences of the 
reforms introduced by Peter the Great, than in 
reference to the general state of Europe, and 
therefore we have confined ourselves to this sub- 
ject—and we trust it has not been without in- 
terest or value. 

























































Attila. A Romance. By G. P. R. James. 3 

vols. Longman. 
In the short space of five years, we have already 
had to notice Mr. James as a biographer—an 
historian—and a novelist. The variety of his 
pursuits accounts for the non-completion of his 
success in any one of them. Mr. James is a 
gentleman and a man of information; and if he 
had been a reader of Sheridan’s inimitable 
comedy of The Rivals, he ought to have ascer- 
tained the fact from the ignorant but darling 
Malaprop, that a man cannot be “like Cerberus, 
three gentlemen at once.” The following extract 
from Goldsmith’s play of She Stoops to Conquer, 
is an admirable lesson worthy the conning of 
the author before us, and perfectly illustrative 
of Mr. James’s proneness to sport oveft more 
manors than the one which is his own property. 

« Landlord.—Then you were to keep straight forward 
till you come to four roads. 

«* Marlow.—Come to where four roads meet ? 


“ Tony.—Aye, but you must be sure te take only one of 
them.” 


We rather apprehend that Mr. James has 
gone upon no fixed principle of writing, or 
rather, of subject—but that he has trusted to the 
veering direction of his inclination, which re- 
sembles that of Dibdin’s ‘ Finger Post,’ con- 
structed upon the moveable principle. Having, 
however, dealt with him as the memorialist of 
the Great Commanders—reviewed him as the 
historian of Charlemagne, and as the author of 
‘The Gipsy’—we shall come at once to the con- 
sideration of the novel before us. 

Sir Walter Scott excepted, we know of no 
modern author’ who can escape from under our 
protest against any novelist becoming triumphant 
in antiquarian human interests, and claiming a 
greater value for the coin of sentiment, because 
it has been raked up “after long seeming dead,” 
and found with Roman or Grecian marks upon 
it. Mr. Bulwer has sought life out of a buried 
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city—another eminent writer has travelled back 
to old Rome, as perilous a journey as an African 
research, to win the crown for a Roman story 
—Mr. James has confederated with Attila to 
subdue Rome,—and we really apprehend that if 
the matter goes to arbitration, the decree will be, 
that Rome has subdued Mr. James and Attila. 
The story may briefly be told. IIdica a 
Roman girl, is beloved by a young Roman, 
Theodore. Upon the incursions of the Huns, 
Theodore, in striving to save Ildica and her 
family, becomes the prisoner of Attila. Attila 
subjects him to a friendship and companionship, 
and Neva, the niece of Attila, becomes ena- 
moured of Theodore. She saves him from the 
machinations of her father, Bleda—and, upon 
Mr. James's principle of friendship, becomes the 
friend of her rival, Ildica. Attila being passion- 
ately in love with Ildica, sends Theodore on an 
intentional death mission, wooing her on the 
security of a post obit affection: she submits to 
marriage, and like the Bride of Lammermoor, the 
immortal Lucy Ashton (but without the frightful 
inspiration of that deathless scene of Bucklaw’s 
marriage night)—kills her royal bridegroom. 
Theodore does not die in the quicksand, with 
the falcon feather flitting over his grave ;—he 
returns to his two loves—mortal loves no longer 
—for, finding that, like one of George Robins’s 
lots at the auction mart, he is a particularly 
flowery subject, and open to the best bidder, 
there is no contest, and the lot is bought in. 


The two ladies retiring, in the plenitude of their | 


friendship, morality, and Roman philosophy, to 
a nunnery—lIldica and Neva “ pair off,” in 
love’s parliament, leaving Theodore in a pas- 
sionate neutrality. 

We shall now proceed to extract—though 
never were poor reviewers so straitened as to their 
resources—and here we are still tempted to 
remark upon the false style which our author's 
attachment to the “four roads” (and those anti- 

uated ones,) betrays him into. Absolved from 
the study of living character,—bringing to us 
old manners in the shape of living ones,—intrud- 
ing upon us the thou-isms and thee-isms of lan- 

uage, instead of the familiar colloquialisms of 

abitual conversation—he appears to think that 
a modern romance of description,—a sort of 
‘ Henrietta-‘l'emple’ liberty-taking with the 
English language—will supply vitality, verity, 
and vigour, to the bygone characters and scenes 
of which he puts himself forth as the biographer 
and painter. 

The novel opens thus—very much in the style of 
the éwo morning gunsin ‘The Critic.’ Why should 
the author start with enthusiasm—or why should 
he affect to do so—in a work of three volumes ? 
A writer should be possessed of a very opulent 
fancy, to open with a profuse disbursement of 
flowers. But the greatest of bankers are liable 
to failure. This is the commencement.—‘ A 
Landscape in Dalmatia.” 

“ Music was in the air, and loveliness was spread 
out over the earth as a mantle. 

“There was a voice of many waters,—the bland 
musical tone of mountain streams singing as they 
wend their way over the smooth round pebbles of 
their hilly bed towards the sea. And the song of 
life, too, was heard from every field, and every glade, 
and every valley; the trilling of innumerable birds, 
the hum of insect myriads, the lowing of distant 
cattle, winding down from the uplands to pen or fold, 
the plaintive subdued bleating of the patient sheep, 
the merry voice of the light-hearted herd as he led 
home his flock from the hills, after a long warm 
southern day in the maturity of spring. Manifold 
sweet sounds,—all blended into one happy harmony, 
softened by distance, rendered more melodious to 
the heart by associations felt but not defined, and 
made more touching by the soft evening hour,— 
filled the whole air, and spread a calm, bright con- 
templative charm over the listening senses. 


“ The eye, too, could find the same delights as the 
ear, equal in depth, similar in character; for though 
sweet April had sunk in the warm arms of May, 
still, even in that land of the bright south, the reign 

_ of summer had not yet begun: not a leaf, not a 
| flower, not a blade of grass, had lost a hue under the 
beams of the sun, and many a balmy and refreshing 
| shower, during a long and humid spring, had nou- 
rished the verdure and enlivened the bloom.” 

There is a hymn to the setting sun, of which 
the spirit is good. 

The best extract—for we are anxious to give 
| the best, in compliment to an author whom we 
respect, is the account of the battle; parts only 
of this description we can afford to extract :— 

“ Theodore sprang to the ground and kissed the 
hand of the monarch. ‘I will not quit thee, oh 
Attila!’ he said_I seek not to quit thee, and of 
all times, I would not quit thee now. Fight against 
my native land, I cannot ; but through to-morrow’s 
field I will ride unarmed by the side of Attila, and 
defend him as far as may be from every danger in 
the strife. Iam grateful, oh mighty King! for all 
your favours: I love you for all your kindness, and 
all your noble qualities ; and doubt me not, I beseech 
you, for though I fight not on your part, none will 
be more faithiul to you than I will. Oh, doubt me 
not !” 

**T do not doubt you,’ answered Attila ; ‘ but let 
us to our camp.’ 

“ Difficult were it to describe, impossible to convey 
any adequate idea of the scene of tumult, din, and 
confusion, which the camp of the Huns presented 
during that night. The circle of waggons placed in 
a double row, and forming in reality a strong fortifi- 
cation, was nearly completed, when Attila led the 
way thither, and turned his steps towards his own 
| tent. Fastened to strong stakes driven into the 

ground, between the inner wheels, the waggons were 

immovable from without, but easily turned or with- 
| drawn from within; and embracing an immense 
| extent of ground, they afforded space for the mighty 
| host, which Attila had led into the plains of Gaul. 

“* During that night, and comprised in a space of 
a few miles, more than a million of human beings, 
either in the Hunnish or Roman army, prepared for 
battle, and panted for carnage. No still quiet fol- 
lowed in the train of night: the blows of the hammer 
and the mallet, the ringing of armour, the voices of 
guards and commanders, the tramp of thousands 
passing to and fro, the murmur of innumerable 
voices, the loud and ringing laugh, the war-song 
shouted high and strong, the sounding of trumpets, 
and of wild martial music, the neighing of several 
millions of horses, raised a roar through the whole 
air,in the midst of which the sounds of an accidental 
conflict, that took place between the troops of 
Arderie and those of Theodoric, the Gothic ally of 
ZEtius, were scarcely heard ; though so fierce was 
the struggle for the bank of the rivulet, that fifteen 
thousand men were left dead within a stone’s throw 
of the Hunnish camp. 

“Thus passed the night; and early on the fol- 
lowing morning Attila appeared at the door of his 
tent, and was soon surrounded by the different 
leaders of the nations under his command. His 
countenance was serene and bright ; and the atten- 
dants, who had passed the night in his tent, declared 
that he had slept as calmly as an infant, from the 
moment that he lay down his head to rest, to the 
moment that he woke to battle. Calmly and tran- 
quilly he asked the tidings of the night ; and ina 
brief conversation with the leaders, assigned to every 
one his proper post,and pointed out the great objects 
to be striven for in the coming conflict. Towards 
the third hour after day-break, one of the watchers 
before the camp of the Huns announced that they 
saw movements in the Roman camp; and Attila, 
instantly springing on his horse, led forth his troops 
himself through the single aperture, which had been 
left for that purpose. ‘Two hours more elapsed ere 
the whole of that mighty host were in array ; but 
then to any eye looking along over the wide plain, 
strange and fearful must have been the sight, yet 

nd and magnificent. * * 

“Calm, grave, and immovable, sat Attila upon 
his black charger, a stone’s throw before the line of 
the Huns. On him every eye in his own host was 








turned ; and in that moment of awful suspense which 

precedes the closing of two mighty powers in the 
| first shock of battle, the barbarian myriads seemed 
to forget the presence of their Roman adversaries jn 
the intense interest with which they regarded theip 
terrible leader. Armed, like themselves, with a boy 
upon his shoulder, and a sword in his hand, Attila 
sat and gazed upon his forces, turning from time 
to time a casual glance upon the Romans, ang 
then looking back along the far extending line o 
Huns, while a scarcely perceptible smile of ty. 
umphant anticipation hung upon his lip. 

“He sat almost alone, for his nearest follower 
and most faithful friends remained a few paces 
behind ; while, with that stern, proud glance, he 
ran over his often victorious bands, and seemed 
waiting with tranquil confidence for the approaching 
strife. At length, all seemed prepared on every 
side, and the stillness of expectation fell upon the 
field. It continued till it seemed as if all wereafraiq 
to break it, so deep, so profound, grew that boding 
silence. 

“Slowly turning his horse, Attila rode back to 
wards the centre of the Hunnish cavalry, and 
with a voice so clear, so distinct, so powerful, that 
its deep rolling tones are said to have reached even 
the Roman lines, he exclaimed, * Unconquerable 
race, behold your enemies! I strive not to give you 
confidence in me or in yourselves. Here is no new 
leader, no inexperienced army. Well do you know 
how light and empty are the arms of the Romans 
They fly not with the first wound, but with the first 
dust of the battle) Fearing to meet you unsup 
ported, and remembering, that where Romans have 
encountered Huns, the Romans have fallen like 
corn before the reaper, they have called to their aid 
degenerate tribes, who have taken shelter in the 
vicious provinces of Rome, after having been ex- 
pelled from amongst the native Goths, from the 
Gepide, the Heruli, the Alani. These, whom we 
have driven from amongst us—these, weak, corrupted, 
degraded as they are—form the bulk, supply the 
strength, afford the courage of the army before you. 
Behold them as they stand! are they not as one of 
their own fields of corn, which we have a thousand 
times trodden down beneath our horses’ fect? We 
are no weak husbandmen, that we should fail to reap 
such a harvest as that. On warriors,on! Pour on 
upon the Alani! Break through the degenerate 
Goths! At the sound of our horses’ feet, the Roman 
eagles, as is their custom, will take wing, and fly; 
and yon dark multitude shall disappear like the 
mist of the morning! Why should fortune have 
given unto the Huns innumerable victories, if not to 
crown them all with this successful day! On, warriors, 
on! Drink the blood of your enemies! Let the 
wounded, in dying, strike his javelin through his foe, 
and no one dare to die, ere he have brought a 
Roman head to the ground. I tread before you the 
way to victory ; and if any one follow not Attila, he 
is already dead!’ * * 

“ Ellac saw that the moment was not his; and, 
reining back his horse, he sought another part of 
the field, while Attila pursued his career, and strove, 
but strove long in vain, to obtain possession of the 
hill. At length, as the closing day waxed faint and 
dim, and the grey shade of evening, falling over the 
whole bloody scene, announced that the battle must 
soon close, or be prolonged into the night, Attila for 
a moment gained the summit of that long-contested 
eminence, and slew with his own hand the last of the 
Gothic warriors, whose especial charge had been to 
defend that post. Up to that instant he had rushed 
on, like a devouring flame, leaving nothing but ashes 
behind him ; but there he suddenly paused, gazed 
forth upon the confused and mingled masses of the 
Huns and Romans, that, with equal success, and 
very nearly equal numbers, were seen spread over 
the plain for many miles around. He then lifted 
his eyes towards the sky, marked the dim grey that 
mingled with the blue, and the bright star of evening 
betokening that the brighter sun was gone}; and 
with a sudden calmness said, in a low tranquil voice, 
* It is too late for victory to-night! It is too late! 
—Let the trumpets be sounded !’ he continued, to 
some of those who followed— Let the trumpets be 
sounded, to recall all men to the camp! G 
together the ten nearest squadrons upon this slope! 





The Romans, I think, have had enough of strife 
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to-day, and will not seek it farther ; but they have 
ht well for once, and Attila must defend his own, 
ghile they seek a place of repose for the night.” 

«He added some farther orders; and in a few 
minutes was heard, from the Hunnish camp, the 
sound of trumpets giving forth the peculiar notes of 
recall, with which the Huns and other barbarous na- 
tions were acquainted ; and, separating themselves 

ually but securely, from the masses of the Ro- 
mans, the various tribes that had followed Attila to 
that bloody battle were seen moving, in firm and 
regular order, towards their camp. 

* What would have been the result of this move- 
ment, under other circumstances, it is difficult to 
sv, had the eyes of /Etias marked the proceedings 
ofthe Huns, or the mind of Theodoric directed the 
movements of the enemy ; but trampled under the 
horses’ feet, not far from the spot where Atilla then 
st, lay the disfigured body of the Gothic king, and 
the Roman general was far away, embarrassed with a 
party of the Gepide, by whom he had nearly been 
taken.” 

Our extracts have precluded the possibility of 
giving a very fair love-letter, which is more 
discreet in its frenzies than many of the more 
dispassionate passages of the work. We refer 
those who wish to peruse it, to page 247 of the 
second volume. 

Our readers will have gathered that there is 
gorgeous writing in this work. But painting on 
glass is not the painting for immortality. Ought 
ay gentleman to be encouraged in writing such 

ges as the following,—taken at random 
from the pages of these tantalizing volumes ?— 

“He gazed round the prospect; and it was easy 
tosee that it was not alone the loveliness that his 
eye rested on which busied his thoughts, but that 
rmembrance was eagerly unclasping with her fairy 
touch the golden casket of the past, and displaying, 
one by one, the treasured and gemlike memories of 
many joyful hours. As he gazed, the last effulgent 
spot of the sun’s orb sunk below the sea; and he 
tumed his look upon Ildica, on whose hand his own 
had accidentally fallen. Her eyes were full of liquid 
light; and her cheek was glowing as warmly as that 
tky from which the sun had just departed.” 

“On one side of that little brook, running pure 
md clear, between those hostile armies—like the 
bright stream of divine love, pouring on its refreshing 
waters of peace amidst the strife and turbulence of 
human passions—stretched forth the host of Attila, 
nearly seven hundred thousand horsemen, from every 
land and every nation of the north.” 

We have spoken plainly, but we have been 
desirous of speaking kindly and fairly of Mr. 
James; yet we should not, in our judicial capa- 
tity, be doing justice, in summing up to that 
vast jury the public, if we had withheld from 
their consideration his style and his metaphors, 
He may call many to character, and justly, but 
thile he still abandons himself to the society of 
bose and luxurious language, he must not com- 
jain of the charge of his judges, who look with 
uber eyes upon the severe rights of taste. If 
Mr. James would bring his love and knowledge 
feostume and furniture, to grace instead of in- 
amber the human frame and home—and if he 
wuld give life to that human frame, and do- 
Nestic interest to that home-—and if he would 
nise them both into a position above that of 
holstery and dress-making, he would stand a 
tir chance of being reputed in the character of 
tnovelist, as James the First. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

letters to the Right Honourable Lord Brougham 
Vaux: presenting rambling details of a Tour 
trough France, Switzerland, and Italy, with some 
tmarks on Home Politics, by Sir Arthur Brooke 
hulkner._In spite of a certain shrewdness of ob- 
‘vation and smartness of style exhibited in the pages 
this book, we have rarely met with a series of tra- 
wling sketches so little to our liking—if not posi- 
‘ely offensive. Whether he sits in judgment on 
‘mers, or art, or home-politics—which last are 
neck and heels into the preface and conclu- 








sion, without any possible call for them—Sir A. B. 


Faulkner obviously believes that “ he is, and there is 
none beside him.” We can smile at the vivacity and 
strength of his conceit ; but we are hound to protest 
against a tendency to cross the line separating plain- 
ness from grossness of expression, which is evident 
throughout the whole of the volume. 

Picturesque Sketches in Spain, by David Roberts. 
—Spain was one of the countries not touched on by 
Harding in his‘ Sketches at Home and Abroad.’ 
Here we have a volume equally beautiful, entirely 
devoted to views at Madrid, Seville, Granada, &c. 
We need hardly say, a work more agreeable to the 
tourist could not have been produced ; whilst to those 
who have not visited the scenes it must be still more 
acceptable. Mr. Roberts’s name is in itself a guaran- 
tee that every pains have been taken in bringing the 
work out. Some of the interiors are most vividly 
touched off: perhaps the most interesting, as it is novel, 
is the ‘ Interior of the Chapel of the Nunnery of the 
most pure Virgin at Carmona,’—though, to our fancy, 
the view of the ‘ Tower of the Fortress of Comares,’ 
part of the Alhambra, is most pleasing. 

Weeds of Witchery,by Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. 
—This is in truth the very smallest of trifling—but 
Mr. Bayly is generally in good humour with himself, 
and that is the best way to make others in good hu- 
mour with him. So without further preface we shall 
allow him to speak in his own favour. 

The Sea Pink. 
I’ve a yacht in the Island, the Sea Pink, of Ryde, 

Nota craft in the Club can be better; 

Town when she goes very much on one side, 
I’m afraid that the wind will upset her: 

I belong to the Club, which is very genteel— 
We ve’er let a Scamp or a Shab in ; 

But though it’s the fashion, I own that I feel 
More at ease in my Cab than my Cabin! 

’Tis true, I know little of nautical ways, 

And less about charts of the ocean ; 

And what’s rather odd, on the quietest days 
always grow queer with the motion ! 
I’ve sunk a large sum on the toy, and ’tis well 
If the toy and | don’t sink together: 
Oh! talking of sinking—nobody can tell 
What I sutfer in very bad weather ! 
* a . * 
What a bother the wind is! one day we were caught 

In a bit of a breeze in the offing ; 

And we tack’d, and we tack’d, till I verily thought 

Every tack was a nail in my coffin ! 

Cried one, ‘* Never fear, we shall soon reach the shore,” 

(To me that word reach is pathetic !) 

I've heard of perpetual Blisters betore, 

But I’ve an eternal Emetic ! 

The Captain and Crew are of course in my pay, 

I expect them to pay me attention > 
But they push me about, and they now and then say 

Little words it would shock me to mention ! 

The smell of the tar | detest, and I think 
That the sea-breeze quite spoils the complexion, 

But the ladies all say, when thev’ve seen the Sea Pink, 
That her Owner’s the Pink of Perfection. 

A fat friend of Mr. Bayly’s also requests leave to 
say a word in his favour. 

My Bootmaker yearly enlarges 

His Bill, with the growth of my calf! 
And my Tailor increases bis charges, 

And books me “ a cout anda half!” 
He can’t raise my small-clothes, how can he? 
Small Clothes! why I never wear any! 
My Friend Doctor Camomile offered 

To cure my rheumatic attack ; 

But he laughed when | said that I suffered 

A pain io the small of my back ! 

Ah me! he did nothing but quizit! 

“The small of your back! pray where is it?” 

Tales in Prose, by Mary Howitt.—Few persons 
have been more successtul than Mary Howitt in 
writing for the young; there isso much of nature, so 
much of affectionate earnestness in her style, that it 
cannot fail to interest them. The present volume is 
illustrated by many beautiful woodcuts. 

Sports and Games, by Donald Walker.—This is a 
useful and very handsome volume. Here are sports 
for all seasons, and for in-doors and out-of-doors ; in- 
nocent, healthful games, that keep the young mind 
ever active, and the young heart ever warm. These 
are the amusements to strengthen mind and body ; 
the new-fashioned substitutes, your Geographical 
games and Historical games are all so many initia- 
tory lessons in gambling. 

Recreations of a retired Tradesman.—These essays, 
though instructive and amusing to the author's family 
circle, scarcely merited publication; the subjects 
are rather trite, and the style scarcely rises above 
mediocrity. 





List of New Books.—Heber’s (Bishop) Parish Sermons, 
3 vols. 8vo. 24s. bds.— Pashley’s (Robert), Travels in Crete, 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s.—Joh iana, or Suppl t to Boswell’s 
Johnson, Svo. 24s. bds.—Britannia, or the Moral Claims of 
Seamen Studied and Enforced, by the Rev. John Harris, 
cr. 8vo. 4s. Gd. cl.—Anti-Mammon, by two Clergymen, cr. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.— Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., by J. 
G. Lockhart, Vol. I. post Svo. 10s. 6d. bds.—A Summer in 
the Pyrenees, by the Hon. J. E. Murray, 2 vols. demy 8ve. 
25s. cl._—Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, complete, by 
James Prior, 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. bds.—England, the Sound 
of the Trumpet, being a Prophetic Warning to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 8vo. 15s. cl.—Newman’s (Rev. J. 
H.) Lectures on Romanism and Popular Protestantism, 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Langford’s Discourse on the Evidences of 
Christianity, 12mo. 4s. 6d. ¢l.—Thornton’s (H.) Commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, Svo. 8s. cl.—The State Prisoner, 
a Tale, by Miss M. L. Boyle, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, bds.— 
Jack Brag, by the Author of * Sayings and Doings,’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Illustrations of Human Life, by the 
Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.— 
Married and Unmarried, by the Author of ‘ Almack’s Re- 
visited,’ 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Colebrooke’s Mis- 
ccllaneous Essays, 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. bds.—The Naturalist’s 
Library, Vol. XVII. (Swainson’s Birds of Western Africa), 
6s. cl.—Hilliday’s (Sir Andrew) West Indies, post Svo. 
10s, 6d. cl.—A Token of Friendship, or Parental Gift to 
Youthful Piety, [Smo. 2s. cl.—Moultrie’s Poems, fc. 6s. cl. 
—Ansler’s Xenioln and other Poems, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Debrett’s Baronetage, corrected to the present time, cr. 
8vo. 25s. cl.—De Morgan’s Trigonometry, roy. 12mo. 9s. cl, 
—Short's Lectures and Questions on the Gospel of St. 
Luke, fc. 3s. 6d. bds.—Forty-eight Scriptural Studies, by 
Rev. C. Bridges, 2nd series, 1s. 6d. half-bd.—Serle’s 
Christian Husbandry, new edit. 32mo. 1s. bds.—Aretzeus on 
the Causes and Signs of Acute and Chronic Diseases, 
translated from the Greek by T. F. Reynolds, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
bds.— Dayman’s Essay on the Nature of Man, 8vo. 6s. bds. 
—Shaw’s Examples of Ornamental Metal Work, 4to. 42s, 
half-bd.— Bayly’s (T. H.) Weeds of Witchery, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
cl.—Jarrold on Instinct and Reason, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Ker’s 
Archeology of Popular Phrases, Vol. If. 12mo. 6s. bds.— 
Stories of Edward and his Little Friends, 16mo. 5s. half-ba, 
—The Picturesque Primer, by Rev. W. Fletcher, 16mo, 
2s. 6d. cl.—The Boy’s Friend, by Carlton Bruce, 1émo, 
3s. 6d. half-bd.—Coleridge’s Table Talk, new edit. fe. 
7s. 6d. bds.—Sketches by Boz, 2nd series, 2nd edit. t 
8vo. 15s. cl.—Dallas’s Cottager’s Guile to the New 
Testament, Vol. I. 12mo 3s. 6d. cl.—Thornton’s Family 
Prayers, new edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—Peter Parley’s Tales 
about Sun, Moon, and Stars, new edit. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds.— 
Fuller on Genesis, new edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—A Companion 
to the Ship’s Medicine Chest, Ismo. 2s. 6d, bds.— Morgan’s 
First Principles of Surgery, Part 1., 8vo. 5s, swd.—Simpson 
and Wise’s Readiest Reckoner, 3rd edit. 12mo. 5s, bd.— 
Slocum’s Confirmation of Maria Monk’s Disclosures, 2nd 
edit. Svo. 3s. Gd. cl.—Cosmo de Medici, an Historical 
Tragedy, by R. H. Horne, 8vo. 4s. swd.— Roberts's Sketches 
in Spain, Imp. fol. 84s. cl.—Pugin’s Details of Ancient 
Timber Houses, 4to. 21s. cl.—Wood’s Plans for Labourers’ 
Cottages, 4to. 18s, bds. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tuts year we are holding our literary Carnival at 
the end, rather than the beginning of Lent: the 
rush of new books during the last few days has been 
great, and though imany of these be but novels, (no 
disparagement to eager writers and gentle readers!) 
it has still cost us some thought how best to bestow 
even the extended space of a double number. We 
have therefore more to say this week of perform- 
ance than of promise: a solitary Exhibition, how- 
ever, claims a good word, we mean the Cosmorama, 
in Regent Street, which exhibits eight new views; 
be it added, the eight best, both as to subject and 
execution, which it has yet exhibited. They are of 
the Palace of Seleucus at Antioch, the Valley of 
Interlachen, the Cathedral of Cordova, the City of 
Cordova, Algiers, the Bridge of Alcantara, the Gar- 
dens and Palace of Versailles, and (best of all) the 
Arsenal of Lisbon and the River Tagus, in which a 
moonlight efiect is very happily managed. 

Being again overmastered in the matter of music 
this week, we must pack a report and a rumour or 
two into a small compass. The Society of British 
Musicians closed its third season last night: the fifth 
Concert, which we attended, was, perhaps, better in 
the choice of music, and in the performance of the 
music chosen, than any of its predecessors: but it 
was still, as a whole, heavy and unprofitable, its 
principal features being Mr. Potter's clever Overture 
to * Antony and Cleopatra,’ and Mr. W. S. Bennett's 
Overture to the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.” Mr. 
Thirlwall’s violin solo was so far below par, that we 
hope there were no Parisians among the audience to 
whisper to each other, how they could bring from 
every common stage-orchestra some dozen, who could 
play some dozen times as well. Apropos of Paris: 
the musical world there is on tiptoe, with expectation 
of a fight between Liszt and Thalberg,—their weapons 
being the pianoforte—and, as both of these artists are 
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expected in London during the course of the season, 
the duel may possibly be finished on this side of 
the channel. Ere we cease from our musical gossip | 
before the holidays, we may express our regret at 

having been prevented attending the soirée at the | 
Marylebone Institution yesterday week : to nothing 
do we wish better, than the diffusion of music and | 
useful knowledge combined. We may also remind 
some of our readers among the fanatici, that Spohr’s 
new oratorio is to be given on Monday week at the | 
last Vocal Concert, and express our hope that | 
the ‘ Belisario’ of Donnizetti, which is promised at 
the King’s Theatre for Easter Tuesday, may be | 
really as good as the Italian amateurs have asserted 

it to be. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open daily from 10 in the Morning until 
5in the Evening.—Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, ls. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, will be OPEN to the Public on 
MONDAY NEXT, from 10 o'clock in the Morning till Dusk. 


Admittance, Is. T. C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 16.—The Earl of Burlington, V.P., in the 
chair.—Hervey Bouse, M.D., and William Tierry 
Clark, Esq. were proposed as candidates. Richard 
Partridge, Esq. was admitted a Fellow. John Bur- 
net, Esq. was elected a Fellow. 

A paper was read on the tides, by John William 
Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 

The Society then adjourned over the Easter vaca- 
tion to meet again on Thursday the 5th of April. 





ROYAL 

March 13.—Mr. Murchison, Vice President, in the 
chair, read a notice ‘On the Key and Arru Islands,’ 
by G. W. Earl, Esq. The Arru islands are a group 
in the Asiatic archipelago situated 40 miles to the 
south-west of the nearest point of Papua or New 
Guinea, and about 100 miles to the north-east of the 
island of Timor Laut; the centre of the islands is in 
6° south lat., 134° east long., and the length of the 
whole from north to south is about 140 miles, and the 
average breadth 35. The Keys are a smaller group 
about 30 miles to the westward, but differ so little 
from the Arrus that they may be conveniently classed 
under the same general designation. 

The islands are small, rarely exceeding six or seven 
miles in circumference, but so closely grouped that a 
number of them, when viewed from a distance, will 
often appear asforming a continuous land ; they are 
hilly, but not mountainous, and the uplands are co- 
vered with trees. As the Arru islands are supposed 
to contain no spice trees, the Dutch have not formed 
any establishment on them, and they areconsequently 
thickly inhabited by an industrious population, chiefly 
agricultural. 

The Arrus are the entrepot for the products of the 
neighbouring coasts and islands,and much commercial 
intercourse prevails, chiefly confined to the Chinese 
and native traders. ‘l'ortoise-shell, hees-wax, amber- 
gris, missoy bark (an aromatic bark resembling cin- 
namon, much used in the East, but never imported 
into Europe), birds of Paradise, trepang or sea slug, 
and edible birds’-nests, are the chief exports. 

These are all of considerable value, and to be ob- 
tained here in greater quantities, and of superior 
quality, than in any other part of the world ; several 
indeed are not met with elsewhere : birds of Paradise, 
which are found in great numbers on the Arrus and 
on the neighbouring coast of New Guinea, are spe- 
cially valuable, and, from the numbers annually 
brought to Singapore, would seem to be inexhaustible. 
Valentyn, the old Dutch writer, who wrote a descrip- 
tion of the East in 1702, describes seven varieties of 
these beautiful birds, some specimens reaching thirty 
inches in length ; Le Vaillant, and more lately Gai- 
mard, also have given descriptions of them—they are 
exported in great numbers to Arabia and Persia. 

The natives of these islands seem to be a mixture 
between the New Guinea negro and the Arafura, or 
brown complexioned, straight-haired race; they are 
larger and more powerful than the Malays and Ja- 
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vanese ; their hair is short and curled, but not woolly 
as with the Papuas ; they are noted for their honesty, 
and are not easily offended. The women are well 
treated by their husbands. The majority of the 
natives are pagans, but there are many Christians and 


| Mohammedans among them, the former probably 


emigrants from some of the islands near Timor and 


| the Moluccas, the people of which have been con- 


verted to christianity, and partly civilized by the per- 
severing Dutch missionaries. 
Fresh provisions and supplies for shipping may 


| here be procured in abundance; the Dutch island 


of Ceram is almost dependent upon the Keys for its 
supplies. The timber found in the islands is of good 
quality ; it isnot teak, but equally durable, and much 
lighter ; many prahus are built here ; itis also exported 
to Macassar, and much used by the Bughi builders. 

The commercial capabilities of the Arrus and ad- 
jacent countries cannot be fuily developed until a 
European settlement with a free port is established 
in the eastern part of the archipelago. Singapore in 
the western part was a nest of pirates in 1819, and 
now possessing a population of nearly 20,000, is a 
proof of what may be done in these seas; the trade 
from which place alone, to the neighbouring native 
parts, amounted in 1834 to upwards of 512,000/. 
Owing to British supineness, the trade of the west 
coast of Sumatra has passed entirely into the hands 
of American traders, and only a solitary English ves- 
sel is now and then seen at the northern pepper ports. 
British manufactures are introduced among the Arrus 
and adjacent islands by the Bughis through the 
medium of Macassar, and at a profit not uncommonly 
of 800 per cent. But we. have an active and enter- 
prising rival in those seas ; American traders are reap- 
ing a rich harvest. Had the British a settlement on 
the northern coast of Australia, at Port Essington or 
Raftles Bay, for instance, only distant 250 miles from 
the Arru islands, it would with proper arrangement 
shortly become the emporium of this part of the ar- 
chipelago, for it is admirably situated for the purpose ; 
but it is to be feared ere that takes place the desire 
for European manufactures will have been satisfied 
through the medium of some other entrepét ; and the 
natives are not sufficiently fond of novelty to desert 
a well-established channel of commerce for one with 
which they are unacquainted. 

At the close of this paper, which only occupied the 
time that the usual routine business of the Society 
was transacted, the chairman stated that the lament- 
able intelligence which it was his duty to announce 
to the meeting, of the death of a valuable member 
of the Society, while exploring in Northern Africa, 
possessed so powerful and at the same time so painful 
an interest, that he felt he should only be acting ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own feelings, and in which 
he was assured all the members present would cor- 
dially sympathize, in proposing that all other papers 
before the Society (and there was one of much inter- 
est selected for the evening) should be postponed ; 
and thatas a slight tribute of respect to the memory 
ofa gallant and enterprising traveller—and ofa coun- 
tryman basely murdered by the faithless Arabs— 
that after reading the letters containing the melan- 
choly details of Mr. Davidson’s death, the meeting 
be immediately adjourned. 

From Mr. Willshire, British Vice-Consul. 
Mogadore, 14th February, 1837. 

Sirn,—I had the melancholy duty, on the Ist instant, to 
make you acquainted with the distressing intelligence which 
had reached me regarding Mr. Davidson; [ am grieved at 
heart to inform you, all the accounts I have received since 
contirm the melancholy tidings. 

The most circumstantial account IT have heard, I derived 
from a Jew trader of the name of Jacob Ben Cohen, who 
arrived here from Praha on the 2nd instant, and reported 
to me that Mr. Davidson had been robbed on the 29th or 
30th of Shaban (32 or 33 days after Mr. Davidson started 
from Wednoon), by the tribes of Idowlet and Ait Atta, in 
the district of Hameda, four days’ journey from Tatta, who, 
after receiving from Mr. Davidson eight doubloons and 
100 dollars, and a loaded camel, allowed the party, con- 
sisting of eighteen persons, to proceed on their route 
towards Timbikta; Wold Ifamedan and Ebarria, of Idow- 
let, and Wold Henna : 
Atta, he mentioned 
informant stated, that 
party of 100 horsemen, of the tribe of El Harib, who were 
returning from plundering a place called Bousbezah, met 
Mr. Davidson's party a little to the South of Egueda, whom 
they immediately robbed, and shot Mr. Davidson, who re- 
ceived eight balls. At El Mehamdi, a town distant six days 
from Tatta, where my informant was living, he saw in the 
possession of the Arabs and Jews various articles which had 
belonged to Mr. Davidson, which he described, and left no 


the names of-the robbers. My 





id Wold Aba, of the tribe of Ait | 


cht or ten days after, a marauding | ay < r t t it 
| which is the cause of the intelligence being so long before it 
| reached us. The station of the Trajacanths is twelve days 
| journey from this place, and it is three months that no one 


doubt on my mind as to his fate. Among the articles whig, 
he had seen, he named a silver watch, a pocket com 
sword, three books, a box of medicines, a japan tea-caddy 
beads, and cowries, al! of which he must have seen, or jy 
could not have described them so correctly as he did. y 
informant could not give a certain account of the fate ¢ 
poor Abia, the companion of Mr. Davidson, but understood 
that he had gone on with the caravan, in which he is pai 
borne out by the letter received from Sheik Beyrook yew 
terday. 

Other accounts state Mr. Davidson and his party Were 
travelling some distance in a parallel route, but rather be. 
hind the caravan, which was first met by the party of EI 
Harib, who were disappointed not to tind Mr. Davidson, for 
whom they inquired ; the caravan was stopped, and after. 
wards Mr. Davidson came up, when he was instantly shot, 
Another report inclines me to believe El Harib at first 
appeared friendly, and afterwards seized an opportunity 
treacherously to murder him at a place called Shek Keya, 
twenty days journey from Wednoon, and about twenty 
seven da istant from Timbakta. 

{have been much disappointed that the information received 
by the return of the courier | despatched to Wednoon, with 
letters to Sheik Beyrook, is very meagre and inconclusive, Jy 
his letters no allusion is made to the robbery and murder of 
Mr. Davidson, as having occurred at different places, nor jg 
the account of Jacob Ben Cohen supported in this point by 
any of the reports which have come to my knowledge, ex. 
cept the one received by my agent from his son at Maroeeo, 
which states that Mr. Davidson had been robbed, and after. 
wards allowed to proceed on his journey. 1 have no reason 
to suspect treachery on the part of Sheik Beyrook, although 
the reports set afloat by WoLp IsuEM are intended to create 
such a suspicion ; the falsity of the report that Mr. Davidson 
had deposited a large sum of money with the Sheik js 
evident. 

Considering there was a great probability Aba might have 
been taken by the tribe of El Harib, and detained as q 
slave, I directed the Sheik to procure his release, and send 
him to me; by the answer he has returned he appears to 
believe that Aba had gone on with the caravan, in whieh 
case there is not much likelihood of the horsemen despatehed 
from the station of the Trajacanths overtaking it. IL begto 
acquaint you T have not yet determined upon what steps to 
take to collect further information, having only yesterday 
received the letters from Sheik Beyrook; it is my wish 
to despatch a Moor te proceed to Draha, to recover, if 
possible, everything belonging to Mr. Davidson; the great 
difficulty is to select a person well acquainted with the 
country, and in whom every contidence can be placed. | 
attach considerable value to the notes Mr. Davidson may 
have made on the route from Wednoon up to the moment 
he met his untimely fate. I have in view a Moorish trader 
who has travelled in many parts of the desert, and if Lean 
come to an arrangement with him I shall despatch him to 
Draha, with directions to proceed to the very spot; and 
everything I can do towards elucidating this melancholy 
affair, be assured will be Gone. 1 mourn for my friend. 

I remain, &e. 
(Signed) W. Wittsnirg, 

P.S.—I have omitted to state, that by the report of Jacob 
Ben Cohen Mr. Davidson met his fate on the 8th day of 
Ramadan, answering to the 17th or 18th of December last, 
at Sheh Keya, near the southern confines of the district of 
Egueda, sixteen days from Tatta, and ten days from 
Taudeni. 

Translation of a Letter from Sheik Beyrook, dated Wed- 

noon, Ist day of the month Dual Caada, (answering to 
the 7th inst.) received at Mogadore, 13th February, 183, 
To our friend Merchant Willshire, English Vice-Consul, 

Salam, &e. 

We received, by the courier, your letter, which we 
have read and understand; respecting the news of the 
Tibbib (Doctor) John Davidson, his death is certain; the 
El Harib tribe met him; death is the lot of all! We had 
arranged with all the tribes of Arabs who are known to 
plunder persons and commit robberies on the road, we had 
ensured his safety with them; the Tibbib did not leave our 
house until he had previously received security from Ebar- 
ria (of the tribe of Idowlet) that he might pass through his 
district of El Harib; we had no fear, because they are 
traders, and convey and pass the merchants of Tafilelt, and 
receive hire. El Harib did not go that route but to kill 
him (the Tibbib), and we have heard that the merchants of 
Tatilelt had given money to El Harib to murder him. Tafi- 
lelt is only distant one or two days’ journey from the usual 
place of abode of the tribe of El Harib. As to the property 
of the Tibbib nothing has found its way to this quarter, but 
should it, I will send it to you. His property will get to 
Tafilelt, where it will be sold, and you had better write 
the Sultan, Mulai Abderrachman, to give orders to his Vice- 
roy to seek after his books, writings, and property. 

We inform you we have sent a friend to the Trajacanths, 
ordering a person to be despatched to Timbakta, to bring 
us Abi, who is gone there, and have given the strictest 
orders for every information as to how it happened, to be 
sent us. 

As to envy, like that of Wold Ishem, and others we have 
heard of, you know better than any one what money the 
Tibbib had. The truth of all will be known when the horse- 


| men return from the Trajacanths, which we will send t 


you, and point out to you the place where the Tibbib was 
met, and the day he was murdered. His death would be 
first known at Tafilelt, from whence it would reach Fas, % 
many of the El Harib tribe go to that city. We are far off, 


has come to us from thence, except this news, which came 
from Yeist. The money which the Tibbib lent to Moham- 
med El Abd make yourself easy about. The day the caraval 
returns we will get it repaid and remit it to you. 

Inshalla Salam. 
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translation of a Letter from Sheik Beyrook, dated Wed- 
, Ist day of Dual Caada (answering to the 7th 
instant), received at Mogadore, 13th February, 1837. 
‘di Hajji Abib, Salam, &c. 
» tye you write about the Tibbib John Davidson, 
the party of El Harib met him and killed him, plundering 
all his property and that of Mohammed El Abd, which he 
had with him, of long cloths and Hamburgas, &c. On the 
day they killed the Tibbib they seized his companion Aba, 
and swore to him, by the most solemn oath, if he did not 
show and tell of the property belonging to the Christian, 
they would take his life, upon which he discovered and told 
them of everything, which they took and went away with ; 
and the reason why I did not write to you before now, L 
had doubts of the truth. 

How comes it that you listen to the words of Wold Ishem, 
who writes to the Jew, his friend, and tells him the Tibbib 
had deposited with us the sum you mention in your letter? 
Why did you not answer Willshire on the point, as you saw 
the money he delivered over to Mohammed El Abd? God 
be praised, we are known not to be traitors like Wold 
Ishem ; however, if his companion Abt comes, he will relate 
all the news with his own mouth. 

Be informed we have written to the heads of the Traja- 
eanths, Sidi Muhammed Dumani, Sidi Muhammed Ben An- 
nish, and Hamed Mialid, to send persons like themselves to 
pring to us the companion Aba, from wherever he can be 
found; at all events, if he be alive you will see him, In- 
shalla,—and if dead, God's will be done. 

The words you report that we had arranged with El Harib 
to betray him (the Tibbib), such doings are not our ways, 
nor could we degrade ourselves to do so; every one God 
will reckon with for the words he utters. 

For four days we neither ate nor drank, and have sworn 
pyall that is sacred to be revenged. Wherever El Harib 
are to be found, in their tents or on the road, our tribe shall 
plunder and murder them. 

As regards the property of the Tibbib, if any articles re- 
main in the hands of the Trajacanths they will reach you. 
God knows how much we have grieved about him; but, 
God be praised, we did not leave anything undone for the 
safety of the Tibbib. We did not think the El Harib tribe 
would turn traitors to any person sent by us. This has been 
done by the traders of Tafilelt, who had bribed El Harib to 
killhim. God's will be done; the facts will be known when 
the two horsemen return whom we have despatched to the 
Trajacanths, and which will be sent to you. 

Peace. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 8.—The Rev. William Whewell, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The reading of the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke’s paper on Suffolk, commenced ona previous 
evening, was concluded. 

The formations of which that county consists are 
chalk, the plastic and London clays, crag, diluvium, 
or ancient superficial detritus, and recent lacustrine 
accumulations. Each of these deposits was described 
in considerable detail, as well as the changes now in 
operation in the river courses and along the sea 
coast. The following conclusions were then given as 
deducible from the statements in the body of the 
memoir. 

1, The substratum of the whole of Suffolk, Norfolk, 
and Essex is chalk, which appears to have been dis- 
located and worn into deep hollows by the action of 
water, previously to the commencement of the ter- 
hary era. 

2. On this abraded surface the plastic clays and 
sands were formed, but not over the whole area. 

3, Partly on these beds and partly on the chalk, 
the London clay was then deposited, but to no very 
great thickness. 

4, Upon the London clay as well as the chalk, 
the crag was next accumulated in sand banks pro- 
dueed by the tidal waters and around projecting 
masses of chalk. 

4. While the crag still lay beneath the sea, a vio- 
lent catastrophe broke up many of the secondary 
strata from the chalk to the lias inclusive, and the 
debris thus caused, together with numerous masses 
of ancient rocks, was spread by a rush of water, over 
the surface of the tertiary formations and the chalk 
i some places to a depth of 400 feet, constituting 
the beds of drift, clay, &c., which occupy so great 
an area in Suffolk. “ 

6. Previously to this diluvial action, and after it, 
the inland waters of the then dry land bore to the 
sea animal and vegetable remains, vestiges of which 
occur on the Norfolk coast and elsewhere. 

7. That the climate of this part of the globe was 
then different from the present. 
~8. After this period, and probably in prolongation 
of the first great catastrophe, a series of shocks acting 
from below, shattered the surface and gradually ele- 
vated the whole district till the crag obtained the 
height of nearly 100 feet above the level of the sea ; 
and by this movement were produced the valleys or 
lines of fissures through which the drainage of the 
county is effected. 








9. No great convulsions have since taken place. 
10. By the action of springs and the constant bat- 
tering of the sea the superficial contents of the Lon- 
don clay and crag have heen reduced several miles, 
vestiges of their former extent being traceable in rocks 
and sands nearly always submerged. 

11. By the set of the tides vast accumulations of 
shingle and sand have been formed at projecting 
points, protecting in some places the cliffs from fur- 
ther destruction ; but at Harwich they have blocked 
up the ancient estuary, and compelled the Stour and 
the Orwell to form a new outlet. 

12. The average amount of annual degradation of 
the coast is about two yards in breadth; and in con- 
sequence of the conformation of the ridges of crag 


and London clay, the cliffs will gradually *diminish | 


into a low sandy shore. The period estimated for 
effecting this destruction is calculated by Mr. Clarke 
to be another century. 

The next paper read was by the Rev. David Wil- 
liams, F.G.S.,‘On the raised beaches of Saunton 
Down and Baggy Point.’ These beaches were re- 
cently described by Professor Sedgwick and Mr. 
Murchison,* and Mr. Williams in this paper fully 
agrees with the conclusions drawn by those authors, 
relative to the beaches having been raised. 

In addition, however, to the proofs afforded by the 
numerous remains of existing British marine shells 
in these accumulations, he stated that he had found 
in many places from six to ten feet above the tidal 
level, and at the line of contact of the beaches with 
the old rocks of the district, countless balani attached 
to the surface of the latter, but entangled in the sub- 
stance of the former. In support also of the land 
having been raised, and not the sea depressed, he 
referred to the submarine forests in the prolonga- 
tion of the same coast, and argued that their position 
could not be accounted for by a subsidence in the sea 
level, but by an unequal movement of the land. 

The third communication read was from Mr. 
James de Carle Sowerby on a new genus of fossil 
shells, named by him Tropeum. The following are 
the characters given in.the paper:—* An involute 
chambered shell with sinuated septa; the whorls 
free, sometimes very distant ; siphon in the external 
margin.” ‘The shells which may be grouped in this 
genus have hitherto ranked as Hamites, but have no 
sudden bend which may be compared to a hook. 
The place of Tropceum is between Hamites and Sca- 
phites. The species hitherto found have been ob- 
tained from the gault and greensand. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

March 15.—The General Annual Meeting of the 
Fellows was held in the rooms of the Royal Society 
of Literature; the President, Sir Charles Lemon, 
Bart. M.P., in the chair. The Secretary read the 
Third Annual Report of the Council, of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

It was stated that three years had now elapsed 
since the establishment of the Society ; and that in 
giving an account of its present position and future 
prospects, it was necessary to call attention to the 
great extent of the objects for which the Society was 
established, in orderthat the Fellows might appreciate 
the success which it has obtained, and the difficulties 
which have attended the operations of the Council. 

The Society was instituted “for the purpose of 
procuring, arranging, and publishing facts calculated 
to illustrate the condition and prospects of society ;” 
and its objects comprehended the whole range of 
economical, political, medical, moral, and intellectual 
statistics. Any one of these branches of inquiry 
would of itself furnish ample matter for the exertions 
of a Society ; and one of the difficulties experienced 
by the Council had been to select subjects which came 
within their means and powers. A second difficulty 
had been found in the nature of the subjects them- 
selves: in this respect, this Society differs from every 
other similar body ; and its progress must not there- 
fore be estimated by the same standard as that of 
other scientific institutions. In those, the subject of 
inquiry is limited and definite, and for the most part 
of an entertaining nature, and may be followed as a 
relaxation. In this, the case is the reverse: the 
subjects are of the most varied nature ; not one step 
in any inquiry can be undertaken without labour, in- 
volving also a large expenditure of time ; whilst the 

* See Athenzum, No, 477, December 17th, 1836, 











results alone contain matter of interest ; and lastly, 
the exclusion of all speculative matter from the inqui- 
ries, deters many persons from offering their personal 
assistance. Hence the third and greatest difficulty of 
the Council hadarisen. It was their duty to ensure 
the establishment of the Society on a permanent 
footing, and rather to provide for its continuance and 
increasing utility, than to exhaust its means at the 
commencement of its existence. The objects of the 
Society required that the Council should enter into 
correspondence with other institutions and indivi- 
duals; and that they should periodically publish 
statistical information. These objects involved the 
necessity of applying almost the whole of their re- 
ceipts to the purposes of rent, salaries, printing, and 
similar expenses, which, independently of other 
causes, must of itself prevent the Council from en- 
gaging in any extensive inquiries. The Council 
therefore desire to express their anxiety that the 
Fellows should offer their active co-operation. This 
may be done in various ways: by giving notice to the 
secretaries of statistical publications ; of documents 
existing in libraries, or collected by individuals, the 
originals or copies of which might be procured. 

All Fellows connected with public institutions, 
hospitals, charities, corporate bodies, bodies admi- 
nistering the Poor Laws, regulating markets, or em- 
ploying many labourers, might furnish annually 
the information connected with their daily occupa- 
tions. Fellows engaged in commerce or manufactur- 
ing pursuits, might transmit the circularswhich are 
published in most branches of trade, and inform the 
secretaries of parties willing to make useful commu- 
nications. Each individual might perhaps furnish 
but asmall amount of information ; but the aggregate 
would prove of much value ; and if the Fellows were 
to offer assistance of this nature, the Council would 
suggest its arrangement in such a shape as would 
give the greatest amount of utility in the results, 
But the most important assistance which the Fellows 
can render, is by attending the committees, As yet 
very few, who are not of the Council, have offered 
any aid in this manner ; and this, together with the 
want of subordinate assistance, has greatly retarded 
their operations. The Council have anxiously con- 
sidered the best means of inducing Fellows to assist 
personally ; and having appointed «a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject, have adopted the 
following recommendation :— 

* Resolved, that any five members may propose 
to the Council the formation of a committee, stating, 
in writing, the nature of the subject to be inquired 
into. The Council, on approval, shall appoint the 
applicants, together with any members of their own 
body whom they may judge proper to nominate a 
committee; and shall name a chairman of the same, 
who shall be considered responsible for carrying out 
its objects, and making a report. The rooms of the 
Society, books, and stationery to be at their service. 
No expense to be incurred by any committee out of 
the funds, without direct permission of the Council.” 

The total number of Fellows is, at present, about 
the sameas last year, 392, The number elected since 
February, 1836, has been 44; while the number in 
the previous year was only 23. Circumstances which 
otter cheering prospects for the welfare of the Society 
and its permanent utility are, the increased spirit 
which has arisen for statistical inquiries, and the in- 
creased favour in which the Society is held by the 
public. The Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
expressed himself anxious to promote a correspon- 
dence between the Society and the Colonies; and 
has offered to transmit to the local authorities any 
communication, and to recommend such inquiries as 
it may be desirable to institute. His lordship has 
already furnished an interesting report upon the state 
of Western Australia. 

The number of works recently published of a 
purely statistical nature, is also worthy of remark. 
A Statistical Society has been established at Bristol. 
The Statistical Society of Glasgow has commenced 
publishing its proceedings, and is engaged in inquiries 
into the state of the working classes in the west of 
Scotland; and in a comparison between the prin- 
cipal manufactures of this and foreign countries. 
Another society connected with statistical inquiries 
has also been established in the metropolis, called 
the Central Society of Education. In foreign coun- 
tries, the collection of statistics has rapidly advanced, 
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The French government, following the example set | 


by our own, has published a volume of Statistical 
Tables, containing much useful information respect- 
ing that country ; and has promised another volume 
within an early period. The Belgian government has 
also published a similar volume, and a valuable docu- 


ment exhibiting the commerce of the country during | 


the last four years. Sicily, too, has produced a sta- 
tistical journal, entitled I/ Giornale di Statistica ; and 
the Council have entered into communication with 
the editors. 

A statement was next given of the principal pro- 
ceedings of the Society during the past year. The 
chief in point of interest is the publication of the first 
Part of their Transactions. The Council prepared 
and printed last year a set of queries for the collec- 
tion of Parochial Statistics, copies of which were 
transmitted to all the Fellows, by means of which it 
hopes to collect some useful local information. 

Two committees have been appointed since the 
last anniversary: the Committee on Criminal Sta- 
tistics, and the Parliamentary Committee. The 
Library Committee is engaged in seeking out and 
purchasing useful statistical works ; but the income 
of the Society is at present by no means adequate to 
the collection of a good statistical library. 

The other business of the meeting consisted in 
reading the Auditor’s Report of the finances, and in 
electing the officers and Council for the present year, 
as follows :— 

President, Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P.—Treasurer, 
Henry Hallam, Esq.—Aonorary Secretaries, Woron- 
zow Greig, Esq.; Charles Hope Maclean, Esq.; Rawson 
W. Rawson, Esq.—Council, Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. 
M.P.; Charles Babbage, Esq. ; Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie ; 
G. R. Porter, Esq.; Colonel Sykes; W. J. Blake, Esq. ; 
Colonel John Briggs; John Elliott Bethune, Esq.; Earl 
Fitzwilliam; John Clendinning, Esq. M.D.; Woronzow 
Greig, Esq.; Bisset Hawkins, Esq. M.D.; Edw. Romilly, 
Esq.; Professor the Rev. Richard Jones; Charles Knigit, 


Esq. ; Henry Hallam, Esq. ; Rowland Hill, &sq.; Marquis | 


of Lansdowne; N. Lister, Esq. M.D.; S. Jones Loyd, Esq. ; 


Charles Hope Maclean, Esq.; Mark Phillips, Esq. M.P.; | 
3. W. Puller, Esq. 4 Rawson W. |} 


J. P. Boileau, Fsq.; ¢ 
Rawson, Esq.; Viscount Sandon, M.P.; N. W. Seni: 
Esq.; Edward Strutt, Esq. M.P.; Thomas Tooke, Esq. ; 
Thomas Vardon, Esq.; Herman Merivale, Esq. 


Rovat Irisn Acapeny.—At a late mecting of the | 


Society, the Rev. James H. Todd, Fellow of Trinity 
College, gave an account of an interesting discovery 
made by Mr. John O’ Donovan, of a valuable, though 
imperfect, copy in MS., of the Annals of Kilronan, 
or Book of the O*Duigenans, a work that had hitherto 
been supposed to be lost.—This MS. was discovered 
by Mr. O'Donovan while engaged in preparing a 
catalogue of the Irish MSS. preserved in the Uni- 
versity Library. ‘The volume is in quarto, and, in 
its original state, consisted entirely of parchment. It 
is now imperfect, both at the beginning and at the 
end, and has also some intermediate chasms. ‘The 
first and earliest portion appears to have been tran- 
scribed by one Philip Baddeley, who states himself 
to have been engaged in the task in the year 1580; 
but two or three other hands, evidently of the same 
period, may be observed throughout the volume, as 
as if two or more scribes had been simultaneously 
engaged in its transcription. The Chronicle, in its 
present state, begins with the year 1014 and ends 
with 1571. The principal chasms are between the 
years 1138 and 1170, and also between the years 
1316 and 1462. In the former of these chasms, 
several leaves of paper have been inserted which are 
entirely blank. The latter has also been filled with 
paper, on which some very brief entries have been 
made, relating to the years between 1412 and 1462. 
Many of these entries, however, record merely the 
date, with the lunar and solar cycles, indiction, and 
Julian period corresponding. Two copies of this 
paper portion of the volume are preserved, one of 
them of a date perhaps a century later than the 
other. The older appears to have been written in 
the sixteenth, or early in the seventeenth, century. 
Throughout the book several marginal notes occur, 
which are for the most part summaries of the text, 
both in Irish and English. The greater part of the 
English notes are in the hand-writing of Roderick 
O'Flaherty, the celebrated author of Ogygia. 
fact was ascertained by comparing these entries with 
The volume, 


the known autograph of O'Flaherty. 
therefore, was formerly in the possession of that emi- 


nent antiquary. The book is lettered on the back 
Tigernaché continuator ; and has hence been errone- 





This | 


ously supposed to be the continuation of Tigernach’s 
Annals, drawn up by Augustin Mac Raith (Magrath), 
called by Colgan and others Mac Raidinus, a canon 
of the Augustinian monastery of All Saints in Lough 
Righ, in the River Shannon, who died A.D. 1405. 
And as this chronicle extends to the year 1574, Mr. 
O’Reilly supposed it to include a continuation of 
Magrath’s work. This error, which the slightest 
inspection of its contents refutes, was afterwards 
pointed out by Mr. O’Reilly himself; and the 
compariscn of the book with a complete copy of 
the continuation of Tigernach in the University 
Library, sets the question entirely at rest. Mr. 
O’Reilly having satisfied himself that this chronicle 
was not what it had hitherto been taken for, declares 
himself unable to say what it should be called ; but 
Mr. O*Donovan has now proved it to be the Annals 
of Kilronan, or Book of the O’Duigenans, mentioned 
by the Four Masters as one of the original sources 
from which they derived the materials of their cele- 
brated work. Mr. Todd then stated that extracts 
from what is called the Book of Kilronan, in the 
hand-writing of Charles O’Conor of Belanagare, are 
preserved in the Stowe Library; and that a quota- 
tion from these extracts, given by Dr. O’Conor in 
his catalogue of the Stowe MSS., was not to be found 
in the Dublin MS. of the Kilronan Annals. This 
fact appeared at first sight to create a formidable dif- 
ficulty in the way of Mr. O’Donovan’s opinion. The 
consideration of it, however, led Mr. Todd to conjec- 
ture, that the Book of Kilronan, from which Charles 
O’Conor made the extracts in question, could not 
be the Annals of Kilronan, which were in the 
hands of the Four Masters. Mr. O’Conor de- 
scribes it as the book of the church of Kilronan, 
and, from the extracts he has made fiom it, it 
appears to have begun at least with the times of St. 
Patrick, whereas the Annals of Kilronan, as de- 
seribed hy the Four Masters, began with the year 
900, and are expressly called by them the Book 
of the O*Duigenans. ‘The one, therefore, was 
| @ church bool, or chronicle kept by the ecclesi- 
astics connected with the church of Kilronan, 
whereas the other was the family chronicle of the 
Mac Dermots, compiled by their family bards, the 
O'’Duigenans, of Kilronan. This conclusion is in- 
teresting, as acquainting us with the fact, that the 
Book of the Church of 1Kilronan existed so lately as 
the year 1728, when O’Conor made the extract from 
it, which is now in the Stowe Library, and that it may 
perhaps exist to this day unknown, or under some 
other name. The discovery of the Book of the 
O’Duigenans, or Annals of Kilronan, will be of great 
importance, iv ever the liberality of government, or 
the contributions of individuals, should supply the 
means of printing the ancient historical records of 
this country. ‘To a complete edition of the Annals 
of the Four Masters, it is essential that as many as 
possible of the original documents from which they 
drew their materials should be in our hands. And 
this discovery supplies us with one of these documents, 
whose existence was hitherto unknown to Irish anti- 
quarians. Of the ancient annalists, whose works 
formed the basis of the Annals of the Four Masters, 
there are now not more than two or three that are 
not to be found in the Library of the Academy, or 
in that of Trinity College. 

Many valuable papers are read at this Society : we 
might refer in proof to those contributed by Profes- 
sors Lloyd and M'Cullagh, Dr. Kane, and others, 
during the present session ; but, it isonly when they 
are of general interest that we can report them. The 
following is an abstract of one read by Sir William 
Beetham, * On the Atiinity of the Hiberno-Celtic and 
Pheenician Languages.’ : 

In this paper the author undertook to prove that 
the names of the divinities, heroes, and nymphs of 
the Greeks and Romans, are significant in the Hi- 
berno-Celtic language; that many of the ancient 
names of countries, seas, and places are also signifi- 
cant ; and that the same thing is true of the names 
of the Etruscans and Pelasgi, as well as of the words 
of both these people, which have come down to us 
in the Greek and Roman writers. From this he in- 
ferred that the Pelasgi, the Etruscans, and the Celts 
were all colonies of the Pheenician people, and all 
spoke the language now called Gaelic or Hiberno- 
Celtic. He instanced the remarkable fact men- 








tioned by Suetonius in his Life of Augustus Cesar, 





(c. 97,) where, giving an account of the death of 
Augustus, and the omens which preceded it, he says. 
“Sub idem tempus ictu fulminis ex inscriptione g, 
tuz ejus prima nominis litera eflluxit. Responsuy 
est centum solos dies posthac victurum, quem pnp. 
merum C litera notaret: futurumque ut inter deg, 
referretur, quod AESAR, id est reliqua pars e Cagaris 
nomine, Etrusca lingua Deus vocaretur.”"—Qoyg, 
is one of the Irish names for God ; and not only ig 
the word itself to be found in the Irish dictionarie, 
and MSS., but it is compounded of two Irish words 
meaning the elernal ruler, or ruler of ages: dor, 
ages—Aji, ruler.—The author gave many example 
of the significance of the names of the Greek and 
Roman divinities, and also of the ancient names of 
countries, in the Hiberno-Celtic language ; among 
them the following :—Aurora, the golden hour, or 
sunrise— Bacchus, the lame drunkard— Dj 
the goddess—Gorgones, the frightful women— 
Haruspex, judging from a pang or throe—Iris, the 
sun and the shower—Neptune, the king of the 
waves.—The names of the Nereides denote the fii. 
ting aerial nymphs; the nymph of the sea weed; 
the silent nymph ; the spark of the wave ; the nymph 
of the deep water, the rock, the estuary, the storm, 
&e. &c. The word nymph also means the holy one, 
or one set apart—Pluto, the miner, or one who lives 
in a cave—Sesostris, the name applied to Rameses 
the Great by the Greeks, implies the fortunate, 
scientific, and powerful prince—Silenus, the stag. 
gering drunkard—Venus, the woman of the com. 
munity: the courtesan. Of the names of countries: 
—Abyssinia, the country of rain—Ethiopia, the 
country of springs or wells—Assyria, the old coun- 
try of power—Egypt, the cultivated valley—The 
Euxine, the little sea—The Adriatic, the sea of 
enchantment, Ke. 

The author affirmed that examples of this kind 
were so numerous and so striking, that it was impos 
sible to ascribe them to accidental coincidence ; and 
he inferred from all, that these names were given by 
the Pheenicians, and that the Hiberno-Celtic was the 
language spoken by that people. 

Ata former meeting Sir William Betham hadex- 
hibited a specimen of the ancient brazen ring-money, 
found in the county of Monaghan, and also a piece 
of cast-iron, found, with many others, in boxes, on 
bourd a vessel wrecked on the coast of Cork last 
summer. This vessel was bound to Africa, where it 
is stated the pieces in question pass for money. They 
are so similar in shape and size to the ancient spe- 
cimens, that there can be no reasonable doubt of the 
identity of their uses. He also read an extract ofa 
letter from a friend, in which it was stated, that gold 
rings, formed exactly like those found in the Irish 
bogs,—that is, of gold wire turned into the form of 
rings, but not united at the ends,—pass current at 
this moment as money in Nubia and Sennaar. Sub- 
sequently he read a letter from Sir John Tobin, of 
Liverpool, from which the following is an extract:— 

“On the subject of the schooner, Magnificent, 
which was lost somewhere near Cork, some time 
since :—she was bound to the river Bonney, or New 
Calabar, which is not far from the kingdom of Benin, 
The trade to these rivers for palm oil and ivory, is 
cotton goods, gunpowder, muskets, and a great va 
riety of other articles ;—and among them manillas, 
both of iron and a mixed metal of copper and brass, 
which is the money that the people of Eboe and 
Brass Country, and all the nations in that neigh- 
hourhood, go to market with.” Sir John Tobin 
states the price of the copper manillas to be 1044 
per ton, and that of the cast iron 22/.; the former 
passes, therefore, for about five of the latter. They 
so perfectly resemble the Irish antique, as to be 
scarcely distinguishable except by the difference of 
the material. 

Sir William observed, that “the name manilla, 
which these brass and iron articles still bear in Africa, 
signifies money in the Celto-Phenician Irish. Main 
is * value,’ * worth,’ and aillech is * cattle,’ * household 
stuff,’ or‘ any kind of property.’ So that in this 
respect the derivation is similar to that of pecunia 
from pecus. The manillas were, no doubt, intro- 
duced into Africa by the same people that brought 
them to Ireland; and, as the Negro nations have 
changed but little, if at all, they still pass as money 
by their old Phenician name.” 
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~ Mro1co-BOTANIcAL Socrery.—Feb. 22. — Earl 
pe, President, in the chair—Mr. Foote, jun. 

a paper on the Chimophilla c« , or Ame- 
rican Winter Green, called by Linneus Pirola um- 
, which has been introduced for the first time 

into the last edition of the Pharmacopwia of the 
Jondon College of Physicians, recently issued. In 
many particulars it resembles the Arbutus uva ursi; 
it is common throughout North America, and also 
found in Siberia, and the northern parts of Europe, 
and is much esteemed in the United States as a 
remedy in fever and rheumatism. Dr. Sigmond 
rad a paper on the physiological effects of odours, 
more particularly as regarded their probable medi- 
cinal efficacy. It had been asserted by travellers, 
that the inhabitants of houses made with the wood 
of the cinchona tree in Peru were exempt from the 





cory 
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The learned writer first observes that although the | shire, Sir Henry proves from a contemporary notice 
prenomen IMPerator is omitted, it belongs to | hitherto unseen by Numismatic writers, in which 
Claudius, and secondly, he replaces the restored date | these interesting coins are described. It is contained 
Tris. Por. IX. COS.V. [Mrerator XVI. by Tris. | in a newspaper “ The Kingdome’s faithfull and im- 
Por. XI. COS.V. IMp. XXII., whereas, indepen- | partiall Scout,” February, 5th 1648. 
dently of the direct testimony of Suetonius (ix | 
vita Claudii) that Claudius “abstained from the | 
prenomen of Emperor,” reference to the numerous 
coins of this prince would have determined that he “ bb ata 
never used that prenomen; while those struck in a —— poe aso te <a a 
commemoration of the conquest of Britain, bearing | Willis bie Tor = tba “ra hy ond om rye! ad 
a triumphal arch, and inscribed De Brrrannis, have | MSS. hed been li ou : a with teerenet J — 
on the obverse the words inserted by De Gozze, who | lily : va his . oe gp ry a h is disti -- p prt 
would therefore appear to have taken his dates from | )7T™"Y ® mar Es CHEM ne a Cee 
the best authority—the coins of Claudius. | to have been the ease, by Dr. Hutton ; according to 

2. A portion of a memoir, *On the Medo-Persian another account this dispersion did not take place 
coins named Daries, or Archers,’ by Mr. Cullimore. till after the death of George, the second Earl of 






















Asumotean Society.—Ozjord, March 6.—Profes- 
sor Rigaud read an account of a portion of the MSS. 
in the collection of the Earl of Macclesfield at Sher- 





yual intermittent fevers of that country, and two 
eqgseswere recorded in which the cure of tic-douloureux 
had been effected by merely smelling the sulphate of 
uinine. The medicinal eflicacy of odours had been 


entertained by Democritus, and the curliest physi- | 


cans and philosophers; and although latterly the 
abject has been little studied, many facts show that 
considerable advantages may result from further in- 
quiry. In India, experiments have been recently 


nade, to ascertain if it be possible by artificial cul- | 
ture to increase the odour of plants, by watering | 


rith different solutions or infusions. An old Hin- 
dostanee work, a translation of which 
before the Calcutta Society of Agriculture, gave 
several recipes of infusions of herbs for this purpose, 
the value of some of which had been testified by Mr. 
lister, who made the communication to that Society. 

March 8.—W. 'T. Tliff, Esq., F.L.S. in the chair. 
—Mr. Judd detailed an extensive series of experi- 
nents with the extract of corrium upon animals, in 
adler to deduce from the physiological effects some 
more accurate standard for the medicinal application 
ofthe varieties met with in commerce. A commu- 


nication was also read from M, Busset,on a new | 


node of preparing Iodine and Bromine, by which a 
lager quantity of the product is obtained at less 
expense and trouble than in the ordinary modes. 





Entomotocicat Society.—March 6.—The Rev. | 


F.W. Hope, F.R.S., in the chair—The memoirs 
rad were as follows :—Additional note relative to 
the trap-door spider of the West Indies, accompa- 
tied by figures; by W. Sells, Esq. ;—Notice of an 
arly remedy adopted for the destruction of ob- 


wxious domestic insects; by L. H. Petit, Esq.:— | 


Observations in support of the opinion that the 
Blatta cannot be considered as identical with “Oreb” 
—the insect which constituted one of the plagues of 
Egypt; by the Rev. F. W. Hope. The writer en- 
tered fully into the details and opinions expressed by 
the various commentators upon the nature of this 
plague of the Egyptians, opposing the opinion of 
wme writers who maintained that, from its black 
wlour, domestic habits, and other particulars, the 
common cockroach was the insect which constituted 
this plague, contending that it was more proper to 
rgard some (probably several) species of dipterous 
insects allied to the English gad-flies, as the real 
plagues ; in which opinion he was supported by com- 
munications furnished to him by Colonel Sykes and 
Mr. Wilkinson, the Egyptian traveller, relative to 
the species of flies which attack man and beast in 
hdiaand Egypt. Several gentlemen were elected 
nembers ; and certificates in favour of A. B. Lam- 
wet, G. B. Greenhough, and W. Harrison, Esqrs., 
vere read. 





Numismatic Socirety.—Feb. 23.—Dr. Lee, Presi- 
tnt in the chair.—The following papers were read. 
_1, A communication addressed to the ‘President 
Mr. Akerman, on the oversights to which histori- 
as and antiquaries are liable from the prevailing 
uglect of the Numismatic branch of history. This 
tticiency in many of our best writers was enforced 
by a recent example of considerable interest. A 
dsquisition by Mr. Hogg was read before the Royal 
Seiety of Literature, at the meeting of February 
%h,on an inscription preserved on a stone in the 
val of the Barberini palace at Rome, relating to the 
‘nquest of Britain by the Emperor Claudius Cesar, 
‘copy of which, as restored by Gauges de Gozze in 
Donati’s ‘Roma Antiqua,’ is given in our abstract of 
Mr, Hogg’s memoir (see Atheneum, No, 486, p. 122). 


was read | 


, . : : : Macclesfield, to whom the entire library had been 
These earliest examples of an oriental coinage, which mocks ‘ i,t om ” § 72 f 
peee sent “gia : eo hile | left in 1749 ; whilst Nichols speaks of the library as 
| may be compared in value to our guineas and shil- | ; Neag MPa : ws 

re A veh’ , | having been sold in 1801. Notwithstanding all this, 
ings, and the appearance of which connects the most | . “tree > MSS. hs 
| amet ‘them with the second aze of -the coinage | it #ppears that the collection of MSS. has heen pre- 
| ancient of them with the second age of ‘the coinage | j-rved entire at Sherbourne Castle. The letters from 

of Greece, have hitherto been universally viewed as | ~~". wedi sige 
nena: Me : : - e p.:, | eminent mathematicians of the seventeenth and part 
| the representatives of the national currency of Persia | ~. - : oot : 
| inthe ave of the Achwmenide, or line of Crus, and | % the eighteenth centuries, which it contains, are 
tee edd acres gree pel alleys birendnecingy | ™ curious ; although some of these have already 
| his successors preceding the Macedonian conquest. | boron cuthitithest Gn. eneenall caiaiien, ennil enethadiaiiee ie 
lf . . + . 2 s “( se s 
| This theory the writer first objected to as an anomaly | 2&°"! mor <i a pce aah 

in tie hiiaee alt aail gs gi rier ~ | the General Dictionary, by Birch and Lockman, yet 
in the history of nations, in a communication on the | < 98 : 

He ope : . the greater part remain unedited, and the whole col- 
Jewish shekel, which he addressed to Dr. Lee in the | agg : ‘ae 

> peter - -- | lection is now, by the liberal permission of the Earl 

} second number of the Numismatic Journal; and in af Maccleshcld. slaced at the dinecal of Profecer 

the present memoir he submits the further results of Rio or in per it spe Bo peg ins men he 

sah ein : ; ; : Aue order that ¢ e 
his inquiry to the society’s consideration. Hierogly- pre sis ae oh him causa the Ueiveniae ween 

A ~<aaias Spat . oe Pe cated , 5 ers 
phie discovery has established the fact that there to tl =o tific world pitiless yr 
. - . . . . oO > &C¢ 4 ¥ ad. 
was no national Egyptian coinage until that art was Profes a Sahin read an account, transmitted 
° a 5 . " ess au “4 ag FH ace 
introduced in its perfection by the successors of Alex- bis hs aceennl ale tg ee Pew mn Siseenencmnentell 
ander. The exta: wish shekels, comps i erect sp daggheatlees- oe ese ; 
——w The extant Jewish shekels, compared with | by Signor Segato, consisting of various portions of the 
biblical history, both canonical and apocryphal, are | ,° “> S . 
we s re : oh ‘d* human body and of other animal substances, pre. 
conclusive that no Jewish coin existed before the essen’ Gham, dues te 6 tacthel ceniee in Ge 
line of Maccabean princes; while the epoch of the | SCTYe® rom decay Dy a sera goer ag 
Seleucide is the highest limita Dich ane entn pt Ventor. The secret has perished with him, as he 
Seleucidie is the highest limits to which any coin of 5. . > - > 
args Aer : ° i. died lately without having communicated it. His 
Syria, Phenicia, and the neighbouring nations can be leathh fs anid to have beam ecenstaned ter venation at 
traced ; and the Macedonian conquest precedes every a “ fasal of -* 7 anaes ne: rear. him in his 
other indication of a coined currency from the = ke oe et lg Apert oo he 0 ealee  ae 
enna i Go Ceage, Fae sles an Be by the Government on thisestiestion that they have 
Euphrates and elsewhere in Upper Asia, speak the rohibited its removal from the country Mr. Tan 
same language with those on the Nile; whereas in P i : m3 os oeiaenh dine a tan asteneaiiuams flood 
Asia Minor, where the Daries are found in the Is- | CTe¢ 8@¥e an account a's one engee ¢ 
| lands in G ali ae of the river Lerchis, near the baths of Lucca, when 
| lands in Greece and Italy, monetary history may be the river rese enddenly meve thda 18 feet ahove tts 
ins Ste stana = ee yi 7 e se suddenly é 

j traced in all its stages up to the first rude attempts anal level x alee of om lenteumant tavente’ be ee 

ofthe ast. Although Egypt wes s Persian province fes on Amici of Modena for measuring angles; and 

for two centuries before the Ptolemies, no remains of of the di ston of re in leateaantin ra white 

. . . . f the discovery : sorle 

|a Persian currency presents itself. In effect, the variety of Tripoli. from Morte Sa Teora known in 
| Daries are discovered in those countries only which 1, ame map: G men d la tee which oe hitherto 
| can be proved to have had a coinage of their own | hte a > - pe Se aa pore. 
| . “tie ° rar en considerec volcanic e 
| before subjection to the Persian power ; so that it is etait: Buckland Letmunel Gn Gaslater ed he 
| almost a necessary consequence that they were re- had sn f 7 tion fi Se Cinen ih 

coined from the money previously current, with a | 2@@ Tecelved a communication trom Ar. “Urosse, ’e- 

“ene P mae money previousiy current, win, * | tailing the results of some new experiments, by which 
view only to circulation within the former territorial in tent ennnnsieiiell tn aitelaies upwards of 500 enous 

| limits, under authority o » roval stamp of Persi: ee Serene a 2 : 
satin, are en 0 f the roval stamp of Persia. animals of the same description as those obtained by 
he facts of the total absence of inscriptions in the | srevious experiments. On a piece of volcanic slag. 
native arrow-head character which would have been aes ted - both peed eit, ‘tie dieitaiech line “ 

nintellici i »¢ Te! “OVINCCS. £ : “ted é : é . 
unintelligible in the conquered _ Sa pi. ant the fluid containing silex and muriatic acid was dropped 
presence of local inscriptions, both Greek and Pherni- | ,, ee tomes - “ : 

én f the maritime states of Asia Minor, togethe rhe animals, soon after their formation, were washed 

with ‘l : pate > ial rh of the a ‘le y which off the slag into a wooden funnel beneath. The same 
1?’ ¢ ‘Te THe 7 > vs ° » : » . oak . 

a a pra met fo weeeh ion iat of the kind of animals were formed without the muriaticacid, 

ee ee oe ae none appeared when the current of electricity was 
Daries, were adduced in fuller confirmation of this | -.) i : ; ares Mor 

“ ; a * ett vg | Withdrawn. They weresupposed at first to beinfusoria, 
view ; so that from the combination of circumstances dealine to Chane dhesananel tar Get microscopic obser 
; " > ¢ x} £ Porsi: More | © é s sc re A - . e 
ot Gans net agent Gent he SEagnate of Pest eee vations of Ehrenberg, but they have been determined 
any exception to the simple oriental equivalent by | by nen li i SS oniiie to Selene Goetih aie 

7 . . . . 7 H H 8s « 
weight, which prevailed from the days of Abraham pee pene —t cnn alaedie 7 Ni ae 1 scorn par 
(Gen. xxiii. 16.) until the introduction of coined mo- which infest shine, excepting Senk Geter teen oak 
ney by the Macedonians. - <a Fy 

eer toca hairs on them. Dr, Buckland, however, suggested 


The existence of the Daries was next shown, from : F 
, . . at the hairs might have adhered to the gum em- 
contemporary and consequential evidence, to ascend | that the hairs might have 8 


precisely to the foundation of the Medo-Persian Em- | ployed in sticking them om the cont, -— 
eae by" Darius Medus, and Cyrus, p. c. 560—538, | — rubbed off by friction in their carriage to 
when the conquests of these princes brought the ee 
nations of Lesser Asia, who possessed the art of coin- | Society or Arts.—March 14.—Mr. Taylor‘ On 
ing, under their domination, and put an end to the | recent improvements in Mining.’ He commenced 
proverbial poverty of the conquerors. (The reading | by adverting to the colleges which had been estab- 
of Mr. Cullimore’s memoir is to be continued at the | lished on the continent, particularly the one in Ger- 
next meeting.) many, for advancing the science of mining, and which, 
3. A communication from Sir Henry Ellis to the | he considered, generally were not so well arranged 
President, on the Siege pieces of the time of Charles | as might have been ; and he expressed his surprise 
I., the authenticity of some of which is questionable | that a school for the same purpose had not been es- 
in consequence of their not being spoken of in any | tablished in England. He alluded to the improve- 
contemporary document, and the uncertainty of the | ment in the manner of paying the men who worked 
places where they were struck. That such is not the | the mines, which encouraged the best workmen, not 
case with the shillings struck at Pontefract in York- ! only as to pecuniary reward, but which also rendered 
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them more independent. He observed that he pre- 
ferred the mode of tribute to that which had hereto- 
fore been adopted, He dwelt on the adit of various 
mines, and commented much on the system of drain- 
ing. By diagrams he compared the improvements 
which had taken place within the last sixty years, 
and exhibited the drawing of a shaft taken from a 
work on the subject, published by the late Dr. Price 
about that period ; also drawings of those now used 
in Cornwall. He spoke of the blast furnace as par- 
ticularly applicable to mining; and in alluding to geo- 
logy and chemistry, he observed that the first-men- 
tioned has been of little advantage to mines, while 
the latter had rendered essential service. Chemistry 
and the art of mining, he maintained, were closely 
allied, but without the mechanic little good could be 
effected. 

After the lecture Mr. Cooke exhibited the principle 
of effecting light and shade, as exhibited in the Dio- 
rama. 

Among the curiosities in the model room were a 
wrought iron ring from an oak axle-tree of a 24 
pounder, sunk in the Royal George at Spithead, 
August 1782; also a hoop ring which had been in 


the sea nearly 300 years ; part of a ball taken out of 


acannon from the Mary Rose, sunk in Portsmouth 
Roads 1545, and which was converted into plumbago. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat { Asiatic Society. ...++seseeseeeeeeees -'T'wo P.M. 
* 2 Westminster Medical Society ...... Eight. 
Mon. Statistical Society ......... coccccces Fight. 
British Architects .... ° ight. 

Civil Engineers ..... 
Linnzan Society ccccoceeccodte 
Horticultural Society..... eeeccescese Three. 

, Geological Society ........++ ecccceeed p- Eight. 
Wen. { Society of Arts... ae "Bight. , 
Tuur. Royal Society of Literature.......... 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE, 


This Evening, FAIR ROSAMOND; after which the 2nd Act of 


t 
THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS; and THE HUNTER OF 
THE ALPS. 

On Easter Monday, RICHARD THE THIRD (Duke of Glo’ster 
Mr. Forrest); and VALENTINE AND ORSON, 

Tuesday, FAIR ROSAMOND; and other Entertainments. 


CECILIAN SOCIETY, ALBION HALL, MOORGATE, 

HANDEL'S Oratorio, ISRAEL IN EGYPT, (with the addi- 
tional Music,) will be performed on THURSDAY NEXT. Prin- 
cipal Performers—Miss Birch, Miss Rollo, Mr. Spencer, Mr. 
Turner, Mr. Purday, Messrs. Harper, Ling, Ashley, &c. &c. 
Organ, Mr. Peck; Conductor, Mr. Walker, The Band and 
Chorus will be numereus and complete. ‘To commence at half- 
past Seven o'clock precisely. Books of the words to be had at 
the Rooms. 

Single Tickets 3s., Double Tickets 5s. each, may be had of Mr. 
Peck, 44, Newgate-street ; Mr. Novello, Dean-street, Soho; Mr. 
Purday, 45, High Holborn; and Mr. Johnson, 114, (near the 
Rooms) London-wall. 





Puaituarmonic Concerts.—Mr. Weichsel led, 
and Mr. Cooke conducted the second of these Con- 
certs, the first act of which opened with Mozart's 
* Jupiter,’ and closed with a new MS. overture 
(‘ L’Apparition’) by Ries ; the second act began with 
Haydn's Sinfonia, Letter V, and concluded with 
Romberg’s overture in Dp, which has been too much 
hackneyed at the theatres to be welcome in Hanover 
Square. Everything went well; but the only real 
trial of the band was in the new work by Ries. On 
this it is not easy to pass judgment in a few words: 
portions of it are very grand—portions delicately 
fanciful (the leading phrase, be it noted, comes too 
near the opening one of Mendelssohn’s * Midsummer 
Night's Dream’ )—but as a whole it seemed to us too 
disconnected and fitful in its structure ; and though 
we well know the licences permitted in the writing 
of picture-music, we also know how great is the diffi- 
culty in thisnow frequently-essayed species of compo- 
sition forthe composer to avail himself freely and fear- 
lessly of these licences, and still to produce a whole 
which shall impress as much by its coherence as by 
its fancy. Mrs. Anderson sadly failed in taste in 
choosing for her concerto that magnificent work of 
Beethoven's in £ flat, in which Moscheles produced 
so much effect last year. No one could avoid the 
comparison thus forced upon him, and its result may 
be guessed—the lady was correct; but has neither 
reach of mind, nor power of hand to grasp, or execute 
such great music. Our epithet reminds us that we 
have a word to say to Mr. Mori’s party, who in the 
second act played Becthoven’s quartett in G (Op. 18.) 
with the utmost grace and finish, but altogether in 
too small astyle. Beethoven’s compositions require 


as much breadth as delicacy, on the part of those who 








would express them fully ; the longer we study them 
the more clearly we shall perceive that though always 
fine he is never pretty. The vocal part of this con- 
cert was very good. Mr. Phillips sang the prayer 


music, is manly, passionate, and sublime,—its pathos 
nobly aided, not overlaid, by the orchestra. Mrs. 
A. Shaw too (save in her pronunciation of Italian) 
was very successful in her rondo from Winter's * Tri- 
onfo del Amor fraterno ;’ and Madame Caradori did 
her utmost in* Der Wachtelschlag’ (The Quail-song) 
of Beethoven. The other piece sung was the spirited 
terzett ‘Soave conforto’ from * Zelmira.’ 

Antient Concerts.—The scheme of the second 
of these Concerts, which was under the direction of 
Lord Burghersh, contained little that calls for especial 
notice, if we except Bach’s pianoforte concerto per- 
formed by Moscheles, the same which he played last 
year for his own benefit. The singers were Mrs. H. 
Bishop, Miss Masson, Messrs. Bennett, Braham, 
Phillips and E. Seguin; the band and the chorus 
were, as usual, most unsatisfactory. 





MISCELLANEA 

Extracts of a letter from the Neilgherry Mountains. 
—A letter from the Neilgherry Mountains has been 
received by M. Benjamin Delessert, dated from Kaiti. 
—* These mountains contain vegetable riches of the 
greatest interest, and I little expected to find myself, 
in this country, surrounded by European vegetation. 
Sir Frederick Adams, Governor of Madras, has ob- 
tained from the East India Company the cession of 
a farm here to the Governor of Pondicherry, the 
Marquis of Saint Simon, who proposes to cultivate in 
it, not only ornamental plimts, but those which are 
useful for food, and to convey them to other places 
where they may be needed.—T'wo very distinct re- 
gious characterize the Neilgherry chain, the upper 
and lower mountains, in the latter of which area 
great number of the tropical plants of India, and in 
the former the Ranunculacee, Gentian, Umbelli- 
feree, the Andromeda, Rhododendrons thirty feet 
high, the Crategus glabra, a large tree, &c. ; but one 
of the most beautiful is a Magnolia, or Talauma, 
more than fifty feet in height, the flowers of which 
perfume the air to a great distance. In the moun- 
tain passes are some cnrious Cryptogamea, such as 
Mosses, Lycopodiacez, and Ferns, one of which is 
arborescent. M. Benjamin Delessert has also re- 
ceived a letter from Bonpland, dated the 14th of last 
July, from San Borgia, on the Uraquay, in the 
Brazilian province of Rio Grande, and states that 
this gentleman is in excellent health, and continu- 
ing his scientific labours. He is preparing to send 
his collections to Buenos Ayres, to be forwarded to 
the Museum of Natural History in Paris, 

Naval School.—M. J. Bernard, a gentleman of abi- 
lity and experience in the merchant navy of France, 
has formed a school on board his own vessel, for the 
instruction of lads as navigators and merchants. 
They are to be healthy, and aged at least twelve 
years, when placed under his care. The term of 
the voyage is three years, during which a master of 
mathematics and drawing will be on board, and other 
masters will be procured at the different ports at 
which the ship makes any stay. M. Bernard and 
his first mate will personally teach English, practical 
and theoretical navigation, and commercial calcula- 
tions. M. Bernard has already had several trials of 
his skill, with young men placed under his care 
during his various voyages, and his success with these 
has suggested to him the idea of forming a floating, 
practical, naval and commercial school. 

Temperature of the Earth.—M. Poisson has sent a 
learned memoir to the French Academy of Sciences, 
concerning his work entitled * Mathematical Theory 
of Heat.’ Our limits will not suffer us to enter into 
its interesting details, and few of them could be 
abridged ; we however quote one or two of his obser- 
vations concerning the temperature of the earth. He 
says that the diurnal inequalities of atmospherical 
temperature do not penetrate much further than a 
yard in depth, and the annual inequalities go but 
little further than twenty yards from the surface. 
At a depth of from six to eight yards the tempera- 
ture of the earth only offers one maximum and one 
minimum, which take place at intervals of six months 
from each other, and after the periods of the greatest 





from Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul’ admirably, which, as | 


a 
| or least solar heat. Beyond the depth of twenty 
| yards the heat no longer varies with that of the a, 
| mosphere, unless indeed the variations be secular 
| which as yet cannot have been ascertained._4); 
though the variations may not be felt at a 
depth, yet the solar heat penetrates even to the 
centre of the mass. 

Improvements in the Vatican.—The Vatican has 
lately received a great accession of treasure connectaj 
with science and the arts, and various improvements 
are in progress. A new Etruscan museum has been 
formed, in which are to be placed the most valuable 
relics connected with thearts. The celebrated sey} 
tor, Thorwaldsen, has assisted in the formation of 
the museum, aided by several eminent painters and 
architects—Journal des Artistes. 

Preservation of Insects.—A M. Reiche recommends 
a preservative for insects in the following terms:_ 
Half a grain of sublimate mixed with four ounces of 
alcohol to be put into the vessel in which insects are 
softened before preparation. A M. Feisthamel hag 
found benefit from putting some oil of creepj 
thyme into the cases where the collection is arranged, 

Ravenna, U.S.—Thisis the county town for Portage, 
a division of the State of Ohio. A writer in Silliman’ 
Journal describes it as standing on a fixed and mo. 
derately elevated tract, directly on the dividing ling 
between the waters which run into the Ohio, and 
those which run into Lake Erie. “The old cour 
house,” he adds, * wes so situated, that the rain which 
fell on the north side of the roof passed into the Cu. 
yahoga and was discharged into the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence ; while that which fell on the south side 
passed into the Mahoning, and was finally poured into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Life in the Backwoods. —A Captain Samuel Brady 
appears to have once been as celebrated in the north. 
east part of the valley of the Ohio as Daniel Boone 
in the south-west ; but it is the historian that gives 
immortality to the hero, and no Timothy Flint has 
arisen to record his bold daring. A highly intelligent 
traveller, however, who has lately visited the state 
of Ohio, and furnished notes of his observations to 
Professor Silliman, has given us one or two remarkable 
anecdotes of him. The captain, it appears, held a 
commission in the army of the U.S. during the warof 
the revolution, and commanded a company of rangers 
who traversed the forests for the protection of the 
frontier ; his father and brother were both killed by 
the Indians, and he was himself “ an Indian hater” 
as many of the early borderers were. Once (says 
the writer) when he and his little party were out in 
pursuit of the Indians, he was suddenly attacked by 
overpowering numbers, and their only safety was in 
a hasty retreat, which soon became a perfect flight. 
Brady now directed his men to separate, and each 
one to take care of himself; but the Indians knov- 
ing Brady, and having a most inveterate hatred and 
dread of him, from the numerous chastisements 
which he had inflicted upon them, left all the others, 
and with united strength pursued him alone. The 
Cuyahoga here makes a wide bend to the south, 
including a large tract of several miles of surface, 
in the form of a peninsula: within this tract the 
pursuit was hotly contested. The Indians, by extend- 
ing their line to the right and left, forced him on to the 
bank of the stream. Having, in peaceable times, 
often hunted over this ground with the Indians, and 
knowing every turn of the Cuyahoga as familiarly a 
the villager knows the streets of his own hamlet, 
“ Brady directed his course to the river, at a spot 
where the whole stream is compressed, by the rocky 
cliffs, into a narrow channel of only twenty-two feet 
across the top of the chasm, although it is consider- 
ably wider beneath, near the water, and in height 
more than twice that number of feet above the cut- 
rent. Through this pass, the water rushes like a race 
horse, chafing and roaring at the confinement of its 
current by the rocky channel, while, a short distance 
above, the stream is at least fifty yards wide. As he 
approached the chasm, Brady, knowing that life or 
death was in the effort, concentrated his mighty 
powers, and leaped the stream at a single bound. It 
so happened, that, in the opposite cliff, the leap was 
favoured by a low place, into which he dropped, and 
grasping the bushes, he thus helped himself to ascend 
to the top of the cliff. The Indians, for a few mo 
ments, were lost in wonder and admiration, and 
before they had recovered their recollection, he was 
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half way up the side of the opposite hill, but still | 
within reach of their rifles. They could easily have 
shot him at any moment before, but being bent on 
taking him. alive, for torture, and to glut their long 
delayed revenge, they forbore the use of the rifle; 
" now seeing him likely to escape, they all fired 
him: one bullet wounded him sev erely in the 
na but not so badly as to prevent his progress. 
The Indians having to make a considerable circuit 
before they could cross the stream, Brady advanced 
a good distance ahead. His limb was growing stiff 
fom the wound, and as the Indians gained on him, 
he made for the pond which now bears his name, 
and plunging in, swam under water a considerable 
distance, and came up under the trunk of a large oak, 
which had fallen into the pond. This, although 
leaving only a small breathing place to support life, 
still completely sheltered him from their sight. The 
Indians, tracing him by the blood to the w water, made 
diligent search allround the pond, but finding no signs 
of his exit, finally came to the conclusion that he had 
snkand was drowned. Asthey wereat one timestand- 
ing on the very tree, beneath which he was concealed, 
—Brady, understanding their language, was very 
gad to hear the result of their deliberations, and, 
after they had gone, weary, lame and hungry, he 
made good his retreat to his own home.”—On another 
ceasion, in one of his adventurous trapping excur- 
sions, to the waters of the Beaver River, or Maho- 
ting, Which in early days ‘so abounded with the 
mimals of this species, that it took its name from 
this fact, it so happened that the Indians surprised 
him in his camp and took him prisoner. “'To have 
shot or tomahawked him on the spot, would have been 
buta small gratification compared to that of satiating 
their revenge by burning him at a slow fire, in pre- 
ence of all the Indians of their village. He was 
therefore taken alive to their encampment, on the 
vest bank of the Beaver River, about a mile and a 
half from its mouth. After the usual exultations and 
rjoicings at the capture of a noted enemy, and 
causing him to run the gauntlet, a fire was prepared, 
near which Brady was placed, after being stripped 
mked, and with his arms unbound. Previously to 
tying him to the stake, a large circle was formed 
around him, consisting of Indian men, women, and 
children, dancingand yelling, and uttering all man- 
ner of threats and abuse that their small knowledge 
of the English language could afford. The prisoner 
loked on these preparations for death, and on his 
savage foes, with a firm countenance and a steady 
eve, meeting all their threats with a truly savage 
fortitude. In the midst of their dancing and rejoic- 
ing, a squaw of one of their chiefs came near him 
vitha child in her arms. Quick as thought, and 
vith intuitive prescience, he snatched it from her 
ad threw it into the midst of the flames. Horror- 
stuck at the sudden outrage, the Indians simulta- 
neously rushed to rescue the infant from the fire. 
Ihthe midst of this confusion, Brady darted from 
the circle, overturning all that came in his way, and 
nshed into the adjacent thickets, with the Indians 
telling at his heels. 
the present hill (now called Brady’s Hill), amidst a 
shower of bullets, and darting down the opposite 
telivity, secreted himself in the deep ravines and 
lurel thickets that abound for several miles to the 
vest of it. His knowledge of the country and won- 
deful activity enabled him to elude his enemies, 
ad reach the settlements on the south of the Ohio 
River, which he crossed by swimming.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W.A.—R. B. S.—Gainsburgh.—W. S. W.—received. 
Nos. 406 and 408 have been reprinted, and may now be 
to complete sets. 


In consequence of the facilities now afforded for the 
tansmission of English journals to the Continent, we pro- 
pee hereafter to forward the StamMPED ATHENAUM 
direct from the London Office. Subscriptions, for not less 

Tbree Months, will be received, as heretofore, by 
M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq. St.-Honoré, Paris; and by our 
Poblisher, at 2, Catherine-street, Strand, after the following 
Tates, regulated by the Post Office charges :— 

To France—S pain — Denmark— Brazils— Bogota— Buenos 
ytes—Carraccas—Greece—Corfu and Ionian Islands— 
Hamburgh—Hayti and St. Domingo—British Colonies, 

,» Jamaica, &c., (for exceptions, see below,) 28tr., or 
U2. the year. 

lndia—Cape of Good Hope—Mauritius—St. Helena— 
=." ew South Wales—Van Diemen’s Land, 33 fr., 

6s. 

Places notincluded in the above lists, 39 fr., or 12. L0s, 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND for the} 
RELIEF of their WIDOWS and ORPHANS, instituted 
March 22, 1810; incorporated by “yt quarter, August 2 2, 1827. 


he KI? 
President—Sir JOHN EDW ARD SW ‘iINBURNE, Bart. 


‘ice- residents. 

The Ear! of Ripon. Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
The Lord Farnborough. 8. 
The Right Hon. Sir Robert | R. Horsman Golly, “eae F.R.S. 

Peel, Bart., M.P. James Vine, 

Treasurer —C pesios Palmer Dimor nd, 

The ANNUAL GENEI MEETING of the sU ISCRIBERS 
s VOLENT FUND, will be held at Free- 
masons’ Tavern, on SATURDAY, the 25th instant, at half-past 
8 o'clock in the evening precisely. 


JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 

HEATERS OF ABATONY, 37, LirrLe 

VINDMILL-STREET, Ha xer. — The ANNUAL 
cou RSE. of TWELVE LECTU RES. = AN (ATOMY, AS AP- 
PLICABLE TO THE ARTS ned DESIGN, AND FOR THE PURPOSES 
Or GREASE aPeemEneS , by 
GREGORY SMITH, 
Member of the Roy tic ‘ollege of Surgeons, T: eacher of Anatomy, 


&e. 
Ww ill commence on TU TESDAY | EVENING, APRIL 4, at_Half- 
Fight, ane will be Contant on each succeeding Friday 











esday, at the same 

The Le Cc canes will be illustrated by recent Dissections, and by 
Preparations of Human and Comparative Anatomy. A practi- 

cal demonstration and every facility will be offered to those 
Gentlemen who may be desirous of making Studies or Draw- 
ings from the Dissections, on the morning subsequent to each 
Lecture. 

Prospectuses, exhibiting an outline of the Course, and Cards 
of Admission, at One Guinea each, may be obtained of Messrs. 
Dominic Colnaghi & Co.. Printsellers to the King, Pall Mall 
East ; of Messrs. Carpenter & Son, 14, Old Bond-street ; and at 
the Theatre of Anatomy. 


rNNO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and 
ARTISTS generally.—GEO. ROWNEY & Co. 51, Rath- 
bone-place, beg to announce that they are appointed Sole Agents 
by Mons. T achet, of Paris, for the sale of his newly-invented 
Instruments—viz. Parallel Rules, Pillar C ompasses, T and set 
squares, drawing boards, &c.; and respectfully invite the Pro- 
fession t toan inspection of his accurately and beautifully-tinished 
rtic 
G. R. & Co, also beg to claim attention to their genuine Cum- 
berland Lead Pencils of different degrees of shade and hardness, 
and a new permanent Blue, price 4s. oz., and ls. 6d. the cake, 
equi lin n brilliancy to Ultramarine. 


r r 
ISCUSSION SOCIETY.—A Select Society, 
meeting once a Fortnight, for the Discussion of Literary, 
Historical, Political, and Jurisprude ntial Subjects, has a few 
vacancies for Members. Any Gentleman desirous of j jouning it, 
may apply (by letter, post paid,) to A. B., Secret ary, 75, Newman- 
street,  Oxford-street. 




















Sales by » Auction. 


soU THGATE'S ; ROOMS. 
FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
By Messrs. sog THGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
Fleet-street, THIS DAY (March 1s), 

YALu "ABLE COLLECTION of EN- 

GRAVINGS, BOOKS of PRINTS, DRAWINGS, GILT 
FRAMES, &ce. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


On WEDNESDAY, March 22, and a filowing days (Good Friday 
excep 

VALUABLE C OLLEC TION of BOOKS, 
Including the LIBRARY of a CLERGYMAN from the Country; 

— which are, 

Rees‘s Cyclopedia, 45 vols. half-russia, by Her- 
ring—Valpy’s De »Iphin Cassie 8, 144 vols.—Dibdin’s Ty ographi- 
cal Antiquities, 4 vols. p.—Dibdin’s Classics, 2 vols. . 
Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 vols.—Cathedral Antiqui- 
ties, 6 vols.—Nic holson’ s Architectural Dictionary, 2 
Dodwe ee ols.—Ottley’s History of Eneraving,3 2 ne 
—Harleian Miscellany , 10 vols.—Richardson’s Persian Diction- 
ary, folio, with MS. Notes by Sir W. Jones—Dugdale’s St. Paul, 
by Ellis—The Works of Tillotson, Sh: irpe, Horsley, Attenbury, 
Wogan ; also of Gibbon, Hume, Smollett, Robertson, Gold- 
smith, &e. 

«* Mone yadvanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stork, upon Li ibrarie es, and Literary Property in general. 








THE LATE MR. PHILIPS’S L IBRARY, PRINTS, ETC. 
Mr. EVANS win RAS tL. te a L House, No. 93, Pall Mall, on 
MONDA rch 20, and 2 following day 
HE V ALUABLE. "LIBR ARY, PRIN TS, and 
PAINTINGS of NATHANIEL PHILIPS, Esa. ; 
Including Robillard-Peronville et Laurent— 
Musée _ Francois, 5 vols., the original edition, most brilliant 
proofs before the letters, very rare in this state, red morocco— 
An extraordinarily fine set of Galerie de Florence et du Palais 
Pitti, 4 vols., original edition, brilliant proofs before the letters, 
sreen morocco--Sacre et Couronnement de l’Empereur Napo- 
éon, privately printed for presents a by Bonaparte—Audu- 
bon’s Birds of America, 3 vols. imperia folio, plates coloured, 
red morocco—Saint Hilaire et Cuvier, Histoire Naturelle des 
Mammiferes, 3 vols. plates, coloured—Gould’s Birds of Europe, 
4 vols. plates coloured—Bury's Hexandrian Plants, plates 
coloured, red morocco—E xquisite Paintings of Flowers and 
Birds, by Vidal, Piranesi, Vedute di Roma, 2 vols.—Rees's Cy- 
clopewdia, 45 vols. fine set, gilt leaves—Loddige’s Botanical Ca- 
binet, 20 vols. plates coloured, &e. lso, 6 Paintings, by 
Havel, and an elegant Mahogany Table. 





A NEW WORK BY RETZsSCH! 
This a 1y N published, in oblong 4to. wine is. 6d. 7 
O) revit NES to the SECOND PART of 
GOET HE’ S&S FAUST, Designed and Etched by MORITZ 
SCH, with E splanations i in German and English. 
wy te oe A. Schloss, 42, Great Russell-street, opposite the 
British Museum. Where may be had, 
The English Bijou Almanack for 1837. 
Also, just received, 

The Royal Dresden Gallery, Part IV. ; a series 
of Lithographic Prints, of which a prospectus, giving more de- 
tailed information, may be obtained on application. 

‘he new and beautiful Edition of Schiller’s 
Works, in 12 vols. 8vo. printed on superb fine vellum paper, with 
Engravings, price 2/. yo With various other novelties in Belles 
Lettres and the Fine A 

42, Great Russell-street, opposite the British Museum. 








INGLIS’S SPAIN, ETC. 
Nearly ready, new Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
P A r 


By H. D. INGLIS. 
Author of ‘A Journey through Ireland in 1834,’ 
With an introductory c hapter, giving an Outline of the Pro- 
ceedings in the Peninsula since the lamented Author's decease. 
Also, nearly ready, a new Edition of 
The T yrol ; with a Glance at Bavaria. 
Seater & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


WE jon, 184. feap. price 8s. bou 
POCKE r DIC TION ARY of the ‘SP ANISH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; compiled from the im- 
proved Editions of Neuman and Baretti. In Two Parts: 
Spanish and English, and English and Spanish. 
Jeetee 5 ae for Longman, Rees & Co. : Baldwin & Cra- 
T. Cadell; Richardson ; J. Booker; J. M. Richardson ; 
rR. Se holey; J. PAL. an; Whittak ker & Co. ; Dulau & Co, 
Hamilton & Co. ; Allen & Co.; J. Wacey ; Black & Armstrong! 
Simpkin, Marshall & a ‘0.5 C ‘owie & Co. ; Smith, Elder & Co.; 
J. Burn; J. Maynard; Thame ; Houlston & Son; T. & W. 
Boone ; H. Bohn; B. Belho een it & J. Robinson, Liverpool. 











bound, 
(5 EOGR APY HISTORY. 
For the Use of he r Own Children 
Hamitton& & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Sherwood & Co.; Simp skin 


The 17th Edition, worteed, ont corrected to the present Time, 
and 
By A LADY. 
London: Longman, Rees & Baldwin & Cradoc k; J.G,. 
& F. Rivington ; J. Booker ; I. $3 Nichardson; J. Dunea 
Marshall; S. Hod zson; J. Souter; pagtep & Harvey; Holds- 
worth & Ball; Houlston & Son; and S. Poole 





PICQUOT’S GEOGRAPHY. 
LEMEN YTS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


ANCIENT and MODERN ; containing a full Dese ription 
of the several Countries, States, &c.,in the known World. To 
which are added, Historic al, Classical, and Mythological Notes. 

. PICQUOT, F.G 
5th Edition, corr ay greatl 
the present Time. Ww ith a 
Printed for Longman, Rees & Ce 
taker wl C 0.5 ie Mz arshi ull & Co. ; and J. Wacey. 


nd, i and brought down to 





4 s day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE GOSPE L of ST. JOHN, translated from 
the Oriz pineal Geos *k. 
y the Rev. WM. JAMES AISLABIE, 
Rector of Holywell with Needingworth, Hunting gdonshire. 
London: Longman & Cx 





DR. BRINKLEY’S ASTRONOMY. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo ice 12s. in boards, 
ASTRONOMY, 





ae : a0 caus; 
LEMENTS of PLANE 
aa 3y the late LORD BISHOP of CLOYNE. 
London: Longm: an & Co. Dublin: Milliken & Son, Grafton- 
street, Booksellers to the University. 





- This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T T I L As a Romance. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of ‘ The Gipsy,’ &c, 
“In this production, whic h displays to great advantage all the 
excellencies of the writer, we have his research, his descriptive 
powers, h#s style, his identification of character, his poetry, his 
historical accuracy, and his actual presentation of re mote tim 
mingled wit all the interest of a well-conceived and finely- 
executed story.”’"— Literary Gazette. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 













































NEW a er AGRICUL _ RAL WORKS, 


4 LOUDON, F.I 
NCYC LO PAS DIA of “PLAN TS; 

pata the Description, Specific Character, ¢ ‘slture, 
History, Application § 2 the Arts, and every other desirab le Par- 
ticular, respecting all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated i in, or 
introduced into Britain. With nearly Ten Thousand Engravings 
on Wood, oad a edt corrected. 1 large vol. Svo. 2/. 13%. 6d. bds. 

AN CYCLUPARDIA of G ARDENING; 
Comprising = Theory and Practice of Horticulture, F loricul- 
ture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening, &c. New edit. 
ge atly e palatge od and j improve d, wate nearly 1000 E Davevings on 
Vood. Pp. 310. 1 vol. 

ENC Yc LOPA DTA of “AGRIC ULTURE; 
Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Pro- 
we e ation and Economy of the Animal and 

ezetable Productions of Agriculture: including the latest Im- 
provements, &c. With nearly Thirteen Hundred Engravir 
on Wood. 1 large vol. 8vo. 3rd edition, with a SupPLEMEN 
containing all the recent Improvements. 2/ 10s. bds. 

HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 
A Catalogue of all the Plants initige nous to, Cultivated in, or 
Introduced into Britain. Par Linnean Arrangement— 
Part 2, Jussieuan Arrangement. of & 23s. 6d.in clo 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 











NEW BOOKS 
Just published by Mr. Murr AY. 
YRON’S WORKS cometere in 1 von ME, 


with all the Notes. Royal 8vo. 20s. 


Il. 

The Complete Works of Goldsmith. Now first 
collected; with many Original Pieces, and othe ers hitherto un- 
known to be Goldsmith’s, with Notes. By James Prior, Esq., 

Author of the ‘ Life of Goldsmith.’ 4 vols. 8vo. with Engrav- 
jon 48s. 
Ill. 

Johnsoniana; or, a Supplement to Boswell’s 

Johnson. Illustrated with 45 Eng ravings, consisting of Portraits, 
iews, and Fac-similes of Autographs. In 1 vol. §vo,. 24s 
Iv. 

The Highlanders of Scotland: their Origin, His- 
tory, Manners, and Customs, Clans, and State of Society. By 
William F. Skene. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Vv. 

Parish Sermons for every Sunday in the Year. 
By the late Bishop Heber, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 24. 

vi. 

Travels in Crete. By 
Fellow of Trinity C ollege, .Cambridge. 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2 


Robert Pashley, A.M., 
With Maps and 70 Ilus- 


vil. 


The Chace—the Turf—and the Road. By 
Nimrod, With 13 Plates by Alken, and a Portrait of Nimrod, 
by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 8vo. 

John Murray, Miscinnilie-steent. 
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Just ready, in 2 vols. INI &vo. with a coloured Map, WV. 1s. cloth, 
=R} NDIA; or, Illustrations of the 
Resources aa apabilities of Hindostan. By HENRY 
Esq. M.D., of the Bengal Medical Staff. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane. 


Now ready, a Second Lg in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. with 


7s. 6d. 
COLERIDGE'S TABLE-TALK. 


9 78. be 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


H. SPRY, 








THE a OF CARNARVON’S a a 
day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ORTUCGAL, GALLICIA, and the. BASQU TE 
PROVINCES of SPAIN. 


Described fom Notes of a Journey in those Countries. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, with numerous Additions and Im- 
rovements, and Sixty-two new Illustrations, consisting of 
aps, Sections, and Figures of Fossils, 4 vols. 12mo. 
INCIPLE 





P ) F GEOLOGY. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R-S. 


n Murray, Albemarle-street. 





his day is published, 2 vols. post 8 iD 
HE HIGHLAN DERS of SC ‘OTL AND 
their Origin, History, and Antiquities. With a Sketch of 
their Manners and Customs, and an Account of the Clans into 
which they were divided, and of the State of Socie sty which ex- 
isted among them. 
By WILLIAM F. SKENE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready 
With a beautiful Portrait, and a Viznette Title, engraved by 
Finden, handsomely printed | in a new type, royal 8vo. bound, 


rice only Twenty 
"WORKS IN ONE VOLUME, 





YRONS 


with all the Notes contained in the Seventeen Volumes 


Edition. 
THE POC KE T BYRON, 
To be completed in TE a! MONTHLY VOLU MES, : 
and gilt.--Vol. ILL. is just published. 
“yas Murray, Albemarle-street. 


3s.6d. bound 


HEAP MODERN NOVELS, &c.—530 Vols. 
of MODERN NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. for 36. ; con- 
taining the Works of Sir W. Scott, Bulwer, Marryatt, James, 
Cooper, Grattan, Galt, Smith, Rade liffe, Porter, Opie, : and most 
of the New Publications down to, aie present 
Helen, Mr. Midshipman Easy, &c. e 
condition, (half-bound, a Caches. Also, A CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY of 500 VOLUMES for 25. Persons desirous of form- 
ing a Book-Club or Circulating Library, will find the above 
worthy of attention. _ Apply to J. Evans, 9, Portugal-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Letters post paid. 


MACNISH ON PHRENOLOGY. 
This day is published, 2nd edition, 12mo. price 4s. cloth boards, 
N INTRODUCTION to FRREN OLOGY. 
By ROBERT MACNISH, L.L.I 
Author of * The Anatomy of. cae Bgl &e. &e. 
Mustrated te 34 Engravings, copious Notes, and an Appendix. 
‘In the present edition the work wears an entirely new aspect. 
It has been in a great measure rewritten; and besides much 
new matter, contains a series of illustrations on Wood, executed 
by Mr. Bruce, of Edinburgh, the most skilful engraver of phreno- 
logical subjects in this country.”"— Author's Prefuce. 

‘lhe MS. of this work was completed, and nes urly the whole of 
it had cone through the press, and received the last corrections 
of its justly-celebrated author, before he was seized with that 
malady which proved fatal. 

Glaszow: John Symington & Co. (late John pelt & Co.); 
Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; London, Ww hittak« or & 


TOCQU EVIL LE. 
vols. 12mo. sewed, yy a Map, price 8s. 
ocat E VILLE—De la Démocratie en Amé- 
tique. Bruxelles. 

* Let me earnestly advise your perusal of the work of an able 
and intelligent Frenchman—M. de Tocqueville. His testimony, 
as well from actual personal experienc: as on account of free- 
dom from prejudice, is above exception.’’—Sir Robert Peel's Speech 
at Glasgow. 

Say—Cours complet ve noonemnle politique pra- 
tique ; su ae *s Mélanges,Corr politique, 
Complete in 1 vol. et ‘oro. sewed, price l6s. 


time, viz. Rienzi, 
whole in excellent 

















.& H. Senior, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury. 





MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 
‘B Q z” 
FIRST SERIES, in 2 vols. post svo. Third Edition, 
One Guinea. 

SECOND SERIES. 1 vol. post avo. Second Edition, 15s. 
Containing Twenty-eight exquisitely graphic designs by George 
Cruikshank, 

ARE NOW READY. 

John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 

THE HON. MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORK. 

SUMMER in the PYRENEES, being No- 
of a Pedestrian Tour in the F mont ier Departments 
of France, Spain, and the Republic of Andorr 
oe e Lon. JAMES ERSKINE MU ‘TRAY. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo., with numerous Illustrations of Costume, 
1S NOW READY. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 








In a jane. with Engravings and Wood-cuts, price 7s. 6d. 
i the 6th edition, corrected and enlarged,of 
HE ‘STEAM ENGINE, ExpPLatNnepD and IL- 
TRATED, — A Aprruication to STEAM NAVI- 
GATION ‘and RAIL-ROADS. 
By the Rev. DION SIUS L ARDNER, L.L.D. 
By the same Author, 
Elements of Euclid; with Commentary and Ex- 
ercises. 5th edition, Svo. 7s. 
Treatise on Trigonometry. 2nd edit. 8vo. 12s. 


the Differential and Integral Calculus. 
fvo. 1.1 
Printed ‘for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
the University of London, Upper Gower-street. 


THE FINE ARTs, 
Just completed, price 1/. neatly bound in cloth, or in five Num- 


vers at 3s. ie/. each, 
EADS after the ANTIQUE: being 
of 20 finished Lithographic Drawings after 
esteemed productions of Grecian Sculpture. 

‘he selection is designed to elucidate the ideal beauty of the 

Greeks, and is accomps pated with descriptive letter-press. 
y B. R. GREEN. 

Also, Ill wtuntions of Perspective, by the same 
Artist, complete in 6 Numbers, price 2s. 6d. each; or neatly 
bound in cloth, price 17s. 6d. 

Published by G. Rowney & Co, 
water-coiour preparers to artists 

G. R, & Co, beg at the same time to announce a new perma- 
nent Blue, price 4s. 0z., and 1s. 6d. the cake, equal in brilliancy 
to the best U Itramarine. 


GUIZOT'’S GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
GENERAL HISTORY of CIVILISATION 


in EUROPE, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
‘rench Revolution. 'T mneenten from the French of M, Guizot, 
Professor of History in the, Faculty of Literature at Paris, and 
Minister of Public Instruction ip I Fane e. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
: D. A. Talboys; and No. t feaverie-nireet. Fleet- 
street, London. 





a series 
the most 


51, Rathbone-place, oil and 


Lately pablished, 


The Political Antiquities of Greece, Historically 
considered, from the German of C. F. Hermann. vo. 15s. 

Heeren’s Historical Treatises. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
Heeren’s 


Manual of “the History of Modern 
Europe. 


2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. 


4. 
Lewis (G. Cornewall), on the Origin and Forma- 


tion of the Romance Languages. vo. 12s. 


THE LATE MR. HENRY THORNTON, 
This day is published, inl vol. 8vo. cloth boards, price 8s. 
AMILY COMMENTARY on Portions of the 
PENTATEUCH, in Lectures. with Prayers aterted tothe 
subject. By the late HENRY ‘THORNTON, Esq. M.1 
Also, by the same Author, 
2. Family Commentary upon the Sermon on the 
Mount. 1 vol. avo. cloth boards, price 5s. 
3. Family Prayers ; being a Series, Morning and 
Brening, San Month. 5th "editi ion. 1!2mo. cloth boards, 3s, 
ndon: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, 





8, New Burlington-street, March 17. 
a. R. B OE T L 

£ will immediately publish 

THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE 
INTERIOR OF AF _— A, 
By the River Nice 
In the Steam-vessels b ORR . and ALBURKAH, 


in 1832, 1833, and 18: 
By MACGREGOR L AIRD and R. \ “K. OLDFIELD, 


Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


Il. 
THE ARETHUS8 
A STORY OF THE SE 
y CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 
jellies” A Brace,” * Life of a Sailor,’ &e. 3 vols. 


A; 


Ill. 
AN ACCOUNT OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE 
INTERIOR OF NEW HOLLAND. 


Edited by the LADY M/ a FOX. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THE B I vo JAC; 
Or, sTone. OF THE PERINSO Lar WAR. 
By H. MAXWELL, 
Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘Ke. 
¥. 
In3 vols. ad §vo. with Portraits, 
N D, 


3 vols. 


UNDER SEVEN. ADMINIST RAT IONS. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Esq. 
Vi. 
ALME NT. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
Vil. 
In Monthly Parts. elec | 5s. each, to be completed 1 in Ten Parts, 
to be pnb! ished short 
THE HISTORY "UF TH 3 FRE a H REVOL UTION, 
By M. THIEI 
With Illustrative Anec « the Ps and Note s a the most authentic 


urees 
By FREDE Ric 'K SHOBE mL, Esq. 
C4 And embellished with 
Portraits of the most distinguished Characters, 
And Views of all the great Events which occurred during that 
memorable Epoch. 
Vill. 
In 3 vols. post &vo. with numerous Ilustrations, designed and 
etched by the Author, 
OR E. 


CONCE 
A NOVEL. 


RORY ta 


A Roman 
vy SAMUE 1 LOVER, Esq. 
1 egends and Stories in Lreland,’ &c. 
1X. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION, 

In Monthly V olnmes, = a0. with numerous fine Portraits from 
Oriz inal P reins ol. he published early in April,) 
THE LEITE RS oF ‘tiOR AC it ‘Ww ALPOLE, 
EARL OF ORFORD, 

Now first chronolozically arranged ; forming an uninterrupted 
Series from the Year 1735 to 1797; including, in addition to all 
the Letters hitherto published of this inimitable write 
wards of 200 Letters, now first printed from the Original } 


Author of" 


rT, up- 
MSS, 


X. 

On the sith. covaplete in 1 vol. Tae hoor agen) ane embellished 
with Engravings by Greatbach 

HE ADILONG: MALL, NIGHTMARE. ABBEY, MAID 

MARIAN, AND CROTCHET CASTLE. 
By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK, Esq. 
Forming the New Volume of 
TANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


XI. 
Cone a OF JAMES’ 


THES 


S NAVAL HISTORY, 


luding ‘. rs of 
AL STORY 
SOF GRE AT BRITAIN. 

Containing a Narrative of the Burmese War and the Battle of 
Navarino, now first added; and embellished with Portraits of 
Admirals Lord de Saumarez, Sir Edward C odrington, and Cap- 
tain Sir Nesbit Willoughby, R.N., will be published on the 24th 
instant. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 





PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY, 





In the press, a shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 
ARGAM ABBEY: an Historical 
of the = Century 
“0 Green, 121, Newente-street. 


ust published. 8vo. price4s, 22 
OSMO DE > MEDICI: an Historical Tragedy, 
By R, H. HORNE, if 
Author of the ‘ Rxposition of the False Medium,’ &e, 
“Tt belongs to the highest order of art. There has been 
thing Sor Sen to its finer scenes since the appearance Of the 
enci.”— rue 


Sun. 
“ It is the pure old English school of dramatic writing,” 
ohn Templeman, 248, Regent-street. 


In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. avo, 
ROOFS and ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
ATTRIBUTES of GOD, from the Facts and Laws of rh, 
vend Ie has age being the foundation of Natural and Re. 
veale: 
By JOHN MACCULLOCH M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S, F.G.S, &e, &. 
“The invisible things of Him from the creation of the World 
are clearly secn, being understood by, the things that are made, 
even His eternal power and godhead.”—Romans 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


vesees' . pear ome sonal oo UREs, 
w days, in 1 
HE C ANDIDATE ‘for the “MINISTRY; a 
Course of Expository Lectures on the First Epistl 
the Apostle to Timothy. . of Pa 
By the Rev. JOHN H. PINDER: M.A. 
Curate of St. Mary, Lambeth. (late Principal of C ‘odrington Co}. 
lege, Barbadoes, and Chaplain to the Bishop of the Diocess,) 
ames Duncan, 37. Paternoster-row 
OTICE sur les ODES et BALLADES de 
VICTOR HUGO, en réponse aux opinions de MRs 
TROLLOPE, sur ce poete, par M. DE LAGARDE, Membnt de 
lusieurs Sociétés Savantes. 
Jn vol. in 80. de 140 pages, orné du portrait de Victor Hugo, 2,64, 
Chez Rolandi, 20, Berners-street ; Bailliére, 219, Regent-street; 
Simpkin et Moreh 


ii 

















y ready, in 3 vols. post Se 
ISO ot 7 PRAEFECT ; 
off their Stilts, 

In this production it has been the object of the Author to ex. 
hibit the Citizens of old Rome in a new point of view, and one 
too, which if not particularly favorable, may be more consonant 
with truth and reality than the notions which we have imbibed 
from the writings of the commentators, or which have been 
scourged into us at an early period of existence by the peda- 


gogue’s rod. 
Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


‘DE MORGAN'S pce rast at 

This oN is published, in royal 12mo. - price 9s. cloth, 
FiLEMEN TS of TRIGONOMETRY and TRI 

GONOMETRIC: AL ANALYSIS, Preciminary to the 
DirrerentiaL CaLcuus; fit for those who have studied the 
Principles of Arithmet tie and Algebra, and six books of Euclid, 

By AUGUSTUS SDE MORGAN, 
Professor. of Mathematics i in University G ‘ollege, Londen. 

To this volume is appended the ‘'Treatise on the Con- 
nexion of Number and meg which may still be had 
separately. By the same Author, 


Elements of PE a ml royal 12mo. 9s. cloth. 
Arithmetic, royal 12mo. 4s. cloth, 
an tt for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
e University of London, Upper Gower-strect. 
NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
CS on a LETTER from W. R. 
ILTON to the EARL of a IN, on the NEW 
HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, 
Price 1s. 


or * ‘the Ancients 





by Col. J. R. JACKSON, &e. 
Also, very recently published, 

Specimens of the Architecture of the Reigns of 
Queen. Elizabeth and King James the First, from egy > | 

. J. Richardson, &c., with an Essay. 60 plates, large 4to. hali- 
ed, in morocco, 36s. 

Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Plates, large 4to. 30s. 

Simms’ Treatise on the Principles and Practice of 
Levelling. Plates, 8vo. 6s. 

Noble on Professional Practice of an Architect, 
&c. in the Valuation and Transactions connected with House 
and Land Property.  8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Inman on Warming, Ventilation, and Sound. 
Plates, 8vo. 7s. . 

Gibbon on the Law and Character of Fixtures. 


6d. 
John Weale, Architectural Library, 59, wt Holborn. 
Just published, price 2s. 6e 


Re .MARKS on DR. BUCKLAND ‘'S VIEW of 
ics AIC CREATION, AS THE LAST FITTING- 
© EARTH, a a Noti ice A the recorded Extent 

of the Dewuze . By ERETZSEPHER 

“ An able and a examination ot Dr. Buck!land's expla- 
nation of the events detailed in the 1 Genesis, in lis Bridge- 
water Treatise. We recommend the painphlet to those who, 
either as geologists or sincere inquirers, have stumbled at the 

Mosaic account, each of whom will find’ in these passages in- 

genious and valuable suggestions, as well as expert critical inter 

pretations."’— Monthly Reriew. 
Poe nosey Simalltield & Son, Newzate-stree*. 


aaa Sota’ or — BY BOYD, 


Improved Edition 
OTTER’S ANTIQUITIES of GREECE, 


with numerous Notes and enlarged Indices. by JAMES 
BOYD, L. L.D, one of the Masters of the High _ thool, Edin- 
burgh, and Editor of Adam's Roman Antiquities, & 
In this Edition the Text has been carefully read, can cleared 
from many inelegancies of style ; the References to many oft 
Authorities and Authors quoted, are made more precise and de- 
finite; numerous Notes from Miller, Heeren, Boeckh, Cramer, 
Leake, Anthon, Henderson, &c. ; and a Supplementary ( ‘hapter 
- the Darians, with Tables of the Coins, \ cights, and Measures 
Greece, have been supplied. SKETCH OF THE PROGRESS 
nod Lireratcre In Greece, by Sir DD. K. SANDFORD, is 
added; and the whole is accompanied by new ‘and enlarg 
¢ ces, and illustrated by upwards of ONE HUNDRED ‘AND 
FIFTY ENGRAVINGS ‘on Wood and Steel. With these Im- 
provements, the Work is published at the very low price of 9. 
Also, just published, a new edition of 
Boyd's s Adam's Roman Antiquities, with numerous 
Notes and improved Indices, and illustrated by upwards of One 
Hundred Engravings on Steel. Price 5s 
ndon : printed for Thomas Tezg & So T.T. = Hi. Tests 
Dublin ; also Blackie & Son, Glasgow and Edinb burgh. 
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This da! is eT in 1 vol. foolscap, price 6s. 
DEMS, ORIGINAL and RANSLATED. | 
By. y, CHARLES PERRY wn Athenee B. A. 
rt sing.”’— 
phew ea tthought and Seep feeling. 


“ The mative powers of the author have been n fully cultivated.” 


James Fraser, 215, Regent-strect. 
In square 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of the EN ‘GLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, greatly improved; the Pronunciation ascer- 
bya new and Simple Notation. To which are prefixed 
Principles of English Pronunciation and the Elements of 
ting with copious List of Greek, Latin, and Scripture 
. &e. 
Proper Names, G. FULTON and G. KNIGHT. 
Authors of a * Pronouncing Spells Book,’ * Pronouncing 
Jocabulary,” 
Whittaker & Co. London ; Stirling, Kenney & Co. Edinburgh ; 
wien Cumming, Dublin. 


NEW GAZETTEER BY COLONEL LANDMANN 
Just published, in 1 large vol. 8vo. with 9 Maps, price 16s. 
UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER; or, Geogra- 
phical Dictionary of the WORLD. _ Founded on the 
Works of Brookes and Walker, with the addition of several 
‘ousand Names not to be found in any other Work, the latitude 
and i Yongitude throughout, and the relative — being 
post carefully examined. . 
By GEORGE LANDMANN, Esq. C 
Late Lieut.-Col. in the Corps of Roya a 
London ; Printed for Longman & Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin 
&Co. iJ. Ric ha: rdson; J. Booker; J.G.' & F. Rivington ; J. & 
4. Arch; J. & W. 1 Cla rke; J. Booth; J. M. Richardson ; 
n Scholey ; J. Duncan; Hamilton & Co.; Ne tie & Co. 
Sherwood & Co. ; Hastine & Co.; Whittaker — Co. Parbury 
&Co.; J. Souter; . Joy; Shaphin & Co. Meson ; 3 
sche é “Dowding 'S. Hodgson; E ~ Hodgson ; wwe —; 
smith & ‘owie & Co.; Darton & Co.; J. Capes; Holds- 
nth £6 0. pe hl & Son; W. Teiwards; H. Washbourne ; 
J. Bumpus ; G. Lloyd; and J. Templemann. Wilson & Sons, 
York; Robinsons, Liverpool ; Deightons, Cambridge; and 
Stirling & Co, Edinburgh. 


a > — METIC — 
{dition, price 
HE COM PLETE PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METICIAN ; containing several new and useful improve- 
ments adapted to the Use 9 of $ eer and. Private Tuition. 
Corrected and enla' won by SAMUEL MAYNARD. 

In this Edition an article on the management of Surds has 
been introduced, and a much more comprehensive view of Ex- 
changes { furnished by Mr - Maynard. 

A Key to this New Edition is also published, 


ee... Printed for Longman & Co.; Baldwin & Cradock; 

1G. & F. Rivington ; 3 é- Duncan; Hamilton & Co.; W hittaker 
&Co.; Hatchard & Son; Simpkin & pone 6 J. Souter; 
Houlston & Son ; An ‘ison & som vor 


ce 2s, 


W ALKINGHAME'S TUTOR'S ASSISTANT, 
a a complete Compendium of Arithmetic, and a 
estion Book. New Edition ; containing the New 
omplete of Weights and Measures, with Rules and Examples for 
an ring the New ee with the Old. ‘To which is added, 
yo dix, on Repeating and Circulating Decimals, with 
their Replication. 
y JOHN FRASER, Accountant, &c. 
A p che to the above, price 4s. bound. 
London: Longman, Rees & Co.; T. Cadell, Baldwin & Cra- 
dock ; I. G.& F. Rivington; J. Booker; E. Williams; Darton 
tilarvey 5 WI Ww mittaker & Co.; 3 Sherwood & Co. ; and Simpkin, 


—Specal 




















ena’ mg AND SCIENCES ———— 
. with Engravings, price 3s. 6d. b 
N INTRODUCTION to the ARTS and 
SCIENCES; adapted to the capacity of the Young. Ori- 
foally compiled by Dr. TURNER, 
ANew Edition, Sys and improved, by ROBERT MUDIE, 
london: Printed for Longman & Co,; Baldwin & Boe 3; J. 
Richardson ; Rivingtons ; . Cadell; Hamilton & Co. ; &. 
kholey; J. Duncan; Whittaker & Co. ; Sherwood & Co. 
or Simpkin & Co.; Darton ? eeerens Houlston & ig Py 
§. Poole ; and A Wilecn & Sons, York 





we ~ * SORELLI’S NEW te ag 
glish Edition now read 


ON FESSIONS to SILVIO —  PELLICO. 
By GUIDO SORELLI, Professor of Languages. 

“We rise from the perusal of the narrative with the convic- 
too, that Guido Sorelli is a man of talent and sine erity, and 
tuthe has given usa faithful record of his experience.” —The 
Oristian Advocate. 

“Sorelli’s life is both curious and interesting; and there is 

hout his work much matter to attract the attention of 

a reader, merely for information and amusement.” — 
lary Gi 

“The ——— ae of the feelings, the opening of the soul, the 
stant changes wrought on the inward man under these 
Tees circumstances give much interest to the volume."’— 


“The principal interest of this volume will be found in the 
candour and unsuspecting frankness with which Guido 
lli lays before the reader the history of his own mind; and 
‘wopenness with which every imperfection in disposition, as 
wilas every mistake in judgment, is presented fort ne purposes 
instruction and warning. By the avowal of his present sen- 
‘ments, Signor Sool, perhaps justly, apprehends that he has 
the esteem of those dearest to him—the affection of 
‘urrelatives, and the regard of sincere friends. We trust that 
athe country ¥, his ayy amidst the society to which 
kis now united by more sacred than even that of rela- 
‘wnship itself, he will find, if not an equivalent source of satis- 


to the respect of English readers, as the translator of 
‘faradise Lost ;’ and that the indications of a mind of no ordi- 
wy powers oe evident throughout his most recent work.” 
" y 
wat.. ‘oufessions” “are full of interest and will be read with 
ome 


These Conte fessions’ lay bare the whole nature of the writer, 
‘dpresent at once his intellectual and moral portraiture. ja 
‘oh te peapects Guido Sorelli claims to be highly regarded. 


kit Autobiography of Signor Guido Sorelli, professor of 
Reages. cannot be read without interest, even by ‘the mere 
haters after amusement.’ **— Mornin it. 
wdaat be few Italian copies of this interesting work (which 
not atte mrepeinned 5 > Baten), are only to be found at Rolandi 
's 


a) 
Le he Author, 18, Piccadilly ; P. Rolandi, 20, Berners- 
Met; and Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court 


SECOND EDITION. 
| 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations of interesting Localities and Cos- 
tumes, a new Map of Germany, and Frontispieces, in Vil 
c Sek Baxter, price 24s. cloth, lettered, 
ETCHES of GERMANY and the 
j ri MANS; with a Fanes at Poland, Hungary, and 
| Switzerland, in 1834, 1825, and 18 
By AN ENGL ISHMAN. resident in Germany. 
“All who desire to have an “enlightened conductor to the 
almost innumerable places and objects of high interest con- 
tained within the wide circuit expre essed in the title, whether 
the tour is to be in person or in spirit, ought to become inti- 
mately acquainted with it.”’— Monthly Reriew. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


MARTIN'S COLONIAL LIBRARY. VOL. VI. 
Just ready, foolscap vo. price 6s. cloth, lettered, 
HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and 
STATISTICS of NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRU Nsw ICK, 
GAPE BRETON, PRINC - Ley ale ISLE, NEWFOUND: 


LAND, & Vi.0) 
<p HE BRIT ISH c OLONTAL. LIBRARY. 
Illustrated with Enzravings and Maps, and founded on Official 
and Public Documents, furnished by Government, the Hon. 
East India Company, &c., and dedicated, by express command, 
to the King, 
y Kk. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S 
Already published, 


Vol. I.—The Canadas, Upper and “a 
Vol. I1..-The Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 


and Seychelles. Q 
Vol. I11.—NewSouth Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, 
Swan Rive er and South Australia. . 
Vol. [1V.—The West Indies. Vol. I.— Jamaica, 
Honduras, Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, the Bahamas, and the 
Vi i sh S. 7 
V.—The West Indies. Vol. I1.—Barbadoes, 
St. Lice St. Vincent, &c. &e. 
Vol. VIN om Scotia, &e. 
F - paring for publication, 
Vol. V 11_—Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Islands, 
Heligoland, &c. 
engal, Madras and Bombay. 
Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, and Sincapore. 
Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast Castle, 
Accra, the Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension. 

*,* Each volume is complete in itself, and is issued periodi- 
calls . at intervals of not less than two months, and the whole 
work will not exceed Twelve Volumes, foolscap 8vo. Illustrated 
by original Maps and Frontispieces, and handsomely bound in 

cloth and lettered, price 6s. each volume. ‘These works have 
pe end been introduced into many of the superior Schools, and 
are admirably state <i for the higher classes. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 







































































NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED, 
By Mr. Bentvey. 
1. 
A C K B B A G. 


By THEODORE HOOK, Es 
Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ * Maxwell, » &e. 3 vols. 


Il. 
UG MILASSO IN grees Ad 
ADVENT > a IN ALGIERS, 
her Parts of AFRICA. 
By PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 


N. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Author of * Rookwood,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Iv. 
3 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, from priginal Paintings. 
THE ESPONDENCE OF 
LADY MARY. WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 
Including upwards of 150 Letters never before. patched, 
A Memoir of the Court of George I. by Lady Montagu, 
AND A LIFE OF THE AUTHORESS., 
Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes are also gited, and the sup- 
pressed passages restore 


v. 
ae EL ALLNUTT. 
JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of * os at Baba,’ * Zohrab,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Companion to the m' uriositis of Literature.” 


CURIOSITIES sok ME bic SAL SEPERIENCE. 
Dr. MILLINGEN 
vil. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF EUROPE. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., 
Author of * The Pilot,’ * The Spy,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Vill. 
SECOND EDITION 
In2 vols. post 8v06 with Portrait of the Author, &c. 
ADVENT URES DURI 
A JOURN ‘EY ove SRLANS TO INDIA, 


EGYPT, SYRI Ay i HOLY Y'TA ‘ND, ont . crit 
B AJOR SKINNER, Silst I 
Aut bh, “ *Excursions in Toda! * &e. 
IX. 
SECOND EDITION. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 

R LLIAM WRAXALL’S 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 
Now first published. 
eee gen prae REVISED AND CORRECTED. 

with a Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRIMAGE. yh THE HOLY LAND, &c. 
By A. DE LA MARTINE, 
xi. 
SECOND EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Characteristic Illustrations, 
PARIS AND THE PARISIANS, 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY, 








This day is pees t jy fe. 8vo. boards, pri 
OEM JOHN MOULTRIE. 
Author of mel Brother’ s Grave.’ 
at m. Pickering, Publishe Fy “Chancery-lane, London ; Combe 
& Co., Leicester and Rugby 
“On the ist of March was published » No. 5 12 Plates, 7s. 
ISTORICAL and LITERARY CU RIOSI- 
TIES ; consisting of Views, Antiquities, and Fac-similes 
of Original Documents, Engraved by Cuarves JouN SMITH 
William Pickering, Chanc ewe sold also RY, J. B. Nichols 
& ace Parliament-ctreet ; J.& / A. Arch, Cornhill; and Charles 
ilt, Fleet-stre 








Just publishes. price 7s. 
(Dedicated tothe Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon,) 
RMANGARDE; a Tale of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury: ROYALIST LYRICS; and other Poems, 
By ELIZA HEY OD. 
Cheltenham : painted for G. A. W iiems; ; and Messrs. Long- 
man & Co. London; ; and sold by all other Booksellers. 


On the Ist of April en be Toy 1 ls., or India proofs 


ENSHALL’S "TLLU STRATED TOPOGRA- 

PHY for TWENTY-FIVE MILES AROUND LONDON, 
‘This Work will be published in Monthly Parts, each containing 
‘Three beautiful Engravings on pieel,, from Drawin: ~¢ taken 4 

ressly by C. Marshall, J. W. Allen, Esqrs. &c., and 10 pages of 
loerses ess descriptions, handsomely printed on large super- 
royal paper; to be completed in about 24 Parts, forming two 
elegant volumes. ‘The literary portion, by W. E. Trotter, = 
will consist of an accurate description of each Plate represented, 
that is likely to prove useful to the resident, the tourist, and the 
general reader. A peculiar feature of this work will be views 
and descriptions of such scenery upon the Railways, at present 
and in future progress, as may be deemed worthy the artist's 
pencil. Asplendidly-engraved Map will also be given of the 
surrounding country. 

London: published by the Froprietor, 1, Cloudesly-terrace, 
Islington; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; C. Tilt ; Ackermann & 
Co. ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 

Lately published, 
NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE, 
UTLINES of PHRENOLOGY, 6th edition, 
- pp. 33, with Plates of the Phrenological Bust and 
Te ‘mperarit nts, and 33 Woodcuts. 

. Elements of Phrenology, 4th edition, 12mo. 
R “194, with 6 Plates of Bust, Temperaments, Skull, and various 

iews of the Bi rain ; also 43 Woodcuts. 3s. 

3. Lectures on Popular Education, 2nd edition, 
— pp. 130. 2s. 

The Constitution of Man, 7th edit. 12mo. 4s, 
ms. "Pe vople’s Edition, \s. 6a 

The demand for this W fork continues after a sale in Britain of 
30, 000 copies. 

5. A System of Phrenology, 4th edition, 2 vols, 
8vo. Pat  2is., with Plates and numerous Cuts. 

The Harmony between Phrenology and the 
m7... By Joseph A. Warne, A.M., Poster. See Baptist 
Church at Brookline near Boston, U.S. 8vo. 

Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinb urgh 3 John Me vy Gieees 
Longman & Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London. 

15, Poultry, London. 
L. A. LEWIS'S LIST hf anes AT REDUCED PRICES, 
COMPLETION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
ALES and ROM ANCES, after QUENTIN 

DURWARD to the End, with all the Notes and New 
Introductions which bave appeared i in the New Edition. 16 vols, 
deme. ( (or Miniature Edition.) Published at 5/. 12s. ; reduced 
° 

T he Same, 16 vols. 8vo. Published at 92. 12s. ; 
reduced to 6l. 16s. 6d, 

*»* Karly application is solicited for the above, as very few Copies now 


remain. 
Tales and Romances, after Woodstock to the 
End, 9 vols. 18mo. Pub. at 3/. 3s. ; reduced tol. 1s. 6d. 
The Same, 11 vols. 12mo, Pub. at 4/. 2s. 6d. ; 
reduced to 2/. 2s, 
The Same, 9 vols. 8vo. Pub. at 5/. 8s.; reduced 
to 3/. 10s. 
Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works. 6 vols. 8vo, 
Pub. at 3/. 12s. ; reduced toll. 1s. 6d, boards. 
Sir William Gell’s splendid Work on Pompeii. 
The Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of 
Pompeii; the results of Excavations pine e 1819, 
-4. ir WILLIAM GELL. 
Illustrated with 117 engraved Plates and Vignettes. 
2 vols. roy. 8vo., pub, at 6/. 6s.; reduced to 2/. 125. 6d. cloth, 
2 vols. imp. Svo., pub. at 7/. 10s.; reduced to 3/. 38. cloth 
2 vols. 4to., proofs pub. at 10/. 16s. ; reduced to 4/. 4s. sl 
“ Sir William Gell w was, in every sense of the ward, FY ach 
anda gentleman. So early as 1804 he published ‘ ‘T 
phy of Troy,’ subsequently the * Geography and Antiquities © of 
hica,’ the: "Itinerar of Greece,’ * ‘Travels 2 oP 
the ‘ Topography of Rome’; but it was the * “POM 
work equally beautiful and interesting, which made his a ert 
known BEYOND THE BOUNDS OF SCHOLARSHIP.”—Atheneum, 


March 19, 1836, 
Dilettanti Sculpture. 

Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, Egyptian, Etrus- 
can, Greek, and Roman. Folio, with Descriptions by Payne 
Knight. 75 Plates, (only 200 printed,) published at 18/, 18%.; ree 
duced to 6/. 6s. boards. 

Perry’s Conchology ; or, the Natural History of 
Shells: containing a new Arrangement of the Genera and 
Species, illustrated by 61 Pistes, highly coloured from the 
Natural Specimens. Folio, Published at 16/. l6s.; reduced to 
5i. 5s., half-bound morocco, gilt top. 

Mantell’s Fossils of the South Downs; or, Illus 
ee of the Geology of Sussex. 42 Plates, roy. 4to. 3/. 3s. bds, 

Nicholson's Builder’s and Workman's New Di- 
rector. 4to. 141 Plates and 350 Woodcuts, 2/. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Retrospective Review, 16 vols. 8vo. complete, 
Publicest anet,, 16s.; reduced to 41, 4s, 6d. boards. 

* Any Number separate (except No. 7), at 4s. each. 

Butler's Hudibras, with Notes by Dr. Nash. A 
new edition, 2 vols. 8vo., boousifalty printed by Nicol, 1835. Pub= 
lished at 1/. 4s.: reduced to 12s. cloth. 

Chronicles of London Bridge. By an Antiquary. 
56 fine Wood Engravings. Crown §vo. Published at 1/, 8.5; 
reduced to 4s. cloth. : 

Works of the Author of ‘ Marriage,’ viz., Destiny 
—Inheritance and Marriage. ‘ vols. post 8vo. Published at 
al, 48, ; reduced poy 2s.,in cloth 

A. Lewis, 15, Poultry, London, 
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Now ready, 
ROBERTS’S 
~PANISH SKETCHES; 
comprising Madrid, Seville, Granda, Cordova, Burgos, 
Xeres, Malaga, Gibraltar, Carmona, &c. 
rice, imperial folio, tinted, Eaitbecnd, 4l. 4 
wants: Hodgson & Graves, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall 





Four large Plates, price 3s. 





Just published, Part I., ¢ i 
a Proofs 


IEWS on the N E WCASTLE- UPON- +o .E 
and CARLISLE RAILWAY, from Drawings by 
Cc! ARMIC HAEL; with Descriptions by J. BL KexMoRi, » 4d 
gineer tothe C ompa ny 
Cc, Tilt. Wieet-atrest; Currie & Bowman, Newcastle ; Thur- 
nam, Carlisle, 
the 


In the Month of April will be TAO UE ito. 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 

SUTHERLAND CLARENDON, illustrated with above 
18,700 Ancient and Modern Prints and Drawings, including both 
Portraits and Topography, as well English as Foreign. 250 
Copies onl y, will be printe 


essrs. P. & D. Yolnaghi & Co. Pall Mall East; and Messrs. 
Payne & Foss, Pall Mall. 


This day is published, 4th Edition, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, of 

pared Se DUTIES; or, Instructions ‘to 

Young Married Ladies on the Management of their 
Households, and the Regulation of their Conduct. 
y Mrs. WILLIAM PARKES. 

“ The volume before us is a perfect rade mecum for the young 
married lady, who may resort to it on all questions of household 
economy and etiquette,’’—New Monthly Mag 

London: Longman, Rees, Geme & Co. 


SHARON TURNER’S SACRED HISTORY. 
On Thursday the sand id be wbliched, the Third and con- 
Jolume of 
ACRED HIST ORY of the “Ww ORLD, philo- 

sophically considered, in a Series of Letters te a Son. 

By SHARON TURNER. “S.A. and R.A.S.L. 

he Two previous Valen Seay ‘be had, ae 28s. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


Shortly \ will be published, 
HE HISTORY of BANKING in AMERICA, 
with an edt ti how we the Banking Institutions of Ame- 
rica are adapted’ ¥ t “p Co 
sw i AM GILBART, 
General sala. at the London and Westminster Bank, 
By the same Author, 


The History of Banking in Ireland. Price 5s. 


A Practical Treatise on Banking, 4to. Edition, 
containing the Report of the Secret Committee ofthe House of 
Commons on Joint Stock Banks. 

Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


CURTIS ON DEAFNESS, ETC. 
Just published, 6th ee Saptpated with Cases and Plates, 


bo 
A TREATISE on "the PH 'YSIOLOGY and 
DISEASES of the EAR, with Modes of ‘Treatment, taken 
from setae Observation, in upwards of 20,000 Cases. 
By J. H. CURTIS, Esq., Aurist to His Majesty, and Surgeon to 
the Royal Dispensar, for Diseases of the P 

“The magic words, ‘sixth edition,” show that the public ear 
has not been shut to Mr. i urtis’s illustrations of this important 
subject.’ *—Literary, Gazet 

“That Mr. Curtis's is ‘the best treatise on the ear extant, is 
not only known wherever the E: nglisi language is spoken, but it 
obtains a just precedence in foreign nations, through the me- 
dium of multiplied translations. ”*__ Metropolitan Magazine. 

“To those who unhappily labour under the ¢ alamity of deaf- 
ness, it must be an invaluable work : it is undoubtedly the best 
whic ‘h has appears d on the subject.""—Obserrer. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


~ Published this dz Ly, post Svo. 
N onisioss ot IN COUNCIL, being the 


OPINIONS of BONAPARTE delivered in the COUNCIL 
of STA 





























By BARON PELBPT (De la Lozére), 
Late Minister of Public lostruction in France. 
Translated by Captain BASIL HALL, R.N. 
Assisted by the Author, who has contributed numerous 
ixplanatory Notes. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker & Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, -~ 

1, Schloss Hainfeld. Second Edition. 

2. Hall’s Fragments: First, Second,,and Third 
Series. 


3. Hall’s North America. 


ys Now read y. a 
"THOUGHTS in TIMES PAST TESTED by 
SUBSEQUENT EVENTS 
By the DU ne of NEWCASTLE. 
Post 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s. 
n a few days, 
Remarks on the Ecclesiastical Condition of the 
United Kingdom. R David Robinson, Esq. 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 








On the 25th of March, will be published, illustrated with nu- 
merous Military Views, (among others, the Carlist portions) of 
me Amelzayama and San Geronimo, price 12s.,Second Edition 


’ WHE BRITISH LEGION in SPAIN; with 
Strictures on ne Eutepecdinary Course of ( ‘onduct pur- 
sued by Lizut.-Gen Ey 
By M AJOR Rc i ARDSON, K.S. Fr. 
Author of * Ecarté,’ * Wacousta,’ &¢ 
London: Simpkin & Co. Stationers’ = Bt, #3 Macrone, 


St. James’s-square ; Etlingham Wil R 1E a P38 
ot. Fons = 4 s square; ing ham Wilson, Royal E xeh ange ; and to 


7 HICKIE’S SCHOOL T ao — 

ust published, in 12mo, 9s. 6d. ¢ 
UB. TEREN TIL AFRI COMG: DLA SEX, 
ex Editione Frid. Re vay With English Expla- 
natory Notes, by D. Lb. HICKIE, L.L.bD.— The e dition of 
Terence now submitted to the classical student is printed uni- 
formly, and upon the same plan as Professor Anthon’s Horace, 
which has obtained the sanction of several of the most eminent 
scholars of the present day. The Notes are selected from the 
most aprcoye “d Commentators ; and besides containing much 
original and useful matter, the entire of Kuhnken’s celebrated 
Dictata has been incorporated in a compressed form. ‘The text 
is taken from the accurate edition of Reinhardt; and prefixed 
is an account of the Metres of Terence, with scales of the dif- 

ferent sorts of verses adopted in these plays. 

London: Published by Jobn R. Priestley, 47, High Holborn, 











COLEBROOKE’S MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 20s. 
ISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
By_H._T. COLEBROOKE. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


A i SERIES OF STUDIES OF CATTLE 
AWN from Nature by T.S. Cooper. 
Now publishing in inning” a price 4s. each, 4to. imp. 


NEW SERIES of ‘STUDIES of CATTLE 
T. S. COOPER. 
This beautiful Work w mi have the peculiar advantage of giving 
the most perfect imitation of original drawings, by a prectes in 
Lithography, in which several tints are produced, and will com- 
pase not only the various descriptions of cattle seen in England, 
= also groups of rustic figures adapted to illustrate landscape 
rawing. 
“published by S. & J. Fuller, 34, Rathbone-place. 
Where is also just sublished, a 2nd Edition of Mr. Cooper's 
first work of Studies of Cattle, in Eight Numbers, price 2s. each, 
or half-bound, price 16s. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a aap and View of Algiers, 


e 2ls. 
LGIERS, N 








pri oth, 
with N ‘OT ICES of the 
NEIGHBOURING STATES of BARBS ARY. 
By PERCEVAL BARTON LORD, M.D. M.R.C.S 
Of the Bombay Medical Establishment. 

“Dr. Lord's volumes, published about two years since, are 
very carefully compiled, and contain in a small compass all that 
is really important to be known relating to the geographica al, 
statistical, and political condition of Northern Africa.’ 
Atheneum, March 11, 1837 

Setar & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
x Ini2mo. TE . 6d. boa 
WEN TY "SI Xx VILLAG E "SERMONS. 
By the ies. EDWARD BERENS, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Berks 


Printed for J. € KF. prvmaten, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, bet Mall 








In 12mo. price 6s. boards, the 2nd oh ‘g 
AR ‘0 CHIA ERMONS. 
y the Rev. THOMAS AINGER, 4, 
Late of St. John" s College, Cambridge ; and p> Minister 
ow ‘ ‘hure h of St. Mary, Greenwic’ 
Printed for *G. Rivington, St. Paul’s C! hurchyard, and 
Wate ot ba Ball Mall: 


In 2mo. price | 6s. in boards, 
S* =RMONS, preached in she Parish Church of 
St. Gadvow the Great, Camt 
Cc TEN. ALLIER, B.D 


By the Rev. TEMPLE 
“and Lecturer of St. Andrew the Great, C. ambridge ; 
rofessor of Mathematics in the University of Durham ; ; an 
Perpetual Curate of Eek, Durham, 
London : printed for 3 & F. ayrinet on, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Ww tines men Rady Pall Mal 





Late 








Just published, in 8vo. ies 10s. 6d. boards, 
MON S. 
By the late Rev. WILLIAM SHARPE, M.A. 
Of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, and Rector of Pattiswick, in Essex. 
Dedicated, by. the desire of the Author, to the Right Rev. and 
Right Hon. Charles James Blomfield, D.D. Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, and prep: area fr. the press by the Rev. H. G. Keene, M.A, 
Printed for J. iivington, St. Paul’s C hurchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Spall Nia lh. 


THIRD SERIES OF MR. GIRDLESTONE’S 
_FARor HIAL SER, ‘ga 
I 2mo. price 5s. 6 ” 
WENTY "PAROCHIAL ‘SE RMONS, (Third 
Series,) on PARTICULAR OCCASIONS; for the most 
pert referring to Charitable Collections. With an Appendix of 
otes “se Illustrations. 
y the Rev. C HARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
icar of Sedgeley, Staflordshire. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's C ‘hurchyard, and 
Wate tloo-plac e, Pall Mall. Of whom may be had, 
The First and Second Series, price 5s. 








price the 2nd edition, revised, « 
G EN ‘ERAL ‘y’ tk W of = DOCT RINE of 
REGENERATION in BAPT 
By the Right Rev. CHRIST OPHE My BETHELL, D.D. 
rd Bishop of Bangor. 
Printed for J.G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo- place, Pall Mall. 





Oo. price 5s. 6« 
AMILY READINGS from the’ GOSPEL of 


ST. JOHN ; adapted also to the Use of Teachers in Sun- 


day Schools. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar 4 Botton, and Prebe endary of Chester 
Printed for J. Rivington, St. Paul’s C Garchyasd, and 
Ww Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 





amo. pric 
BOOK of F AMILY PRAYER. Compiled 
y the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, M.A. 
Vicar a the Parish of the Holy Trinity. Coventry ; andC haplain 
in Ordinary to His Majesty. 

*,* The object of this Publication is to adapt to the purposes 
of i =a Prayer, the Morning and Evening Services of the 
Chure 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

Just published, 7 the same Author, and uniformly printed, 

__ Private Pray ers. _ Second Edition. 


2s. 


Just published, in Svo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
ON TIE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
AROCHIAL LECTURES, delivered in Ad- 
vent, 1836, in the Parish ¢ ape * of St. acy Newington, 
Surrey. By WILLIAM J. 1 M. 
ofe «:; en ’s College, Mg 
Printed for J. G. F. Rivington, St. Paul's ¢ mone hyard, and 
Waterloo-pl: nce, Pall Mall. 
vately publishe od, by the same Author, 
On the Whole Doctrine of Final Causes, a Dis- 
ertation, in Three Parts, with an Introductory Chapter, on the 
c oni ter of Mode rm Deism. _8vo. 


Wau tenes 








Just published, in &vo. price l0s. 6d. board 
ECTURES onthe P ROPHET ICAL OF FICE 


of the CHURCH, as inconsistent with Romanism and 
Popular Protests antism. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Fellow of Oriel College, i vi ~ ar of St. Mary the Virgin’s, 


London: printed for J. G. rs F. "Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 


yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford, 





rey” es 
0. price 
RACTICAL. SADVICE™ % y tie YOUNG 
Panne PRIE: 
y JAMES BU KE COLERIDGE, L.L.D., 
Rector of Lewbinen, and Vicar of Lewannick, Cornwall; 
a, " waat of E og Ay 1 ral, and 
rinted for 3. 8 ivington, St. Pa Ch 
WwW ateriso-pince ‘e, Pall Mall. Of whom 1 ma ¥ be had prebyard, ant 
A Selection of Family Prayers, intended for his 


Post hioners. By the Ri J. D. Colerid, 4 
#. 6d. bous ad. ein deci — a "Sno, 





lit sto. price 5s., the 4th edition of 
CONCORDANCE to the HOLY BIB 
witha Geographical Index Tfeccsated), and Table A, Les 
sons. Edited by the Rev. BELLAMY, B.D. 
Master of oe pe Tailors’ Kenool “ 9 
is work may be bound up with any Quart 
the Bible, but is particularly adapted to the oi 
a wet dD" a A and ee Mant ‘as. Peul's Ch 
rinted for A sty gs ‘aul’s h 
Waterloo-place, Pall Nall urchyard, and 


RIVINGTONS’ MINIATURE EDIT IONS. 
ISHOP WILSON’S INTRODUCTION t 
the HOLY SACRAMENT, with the Communion con 
annexed. With Portrait. 
Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata ; or, Private Medi. 
tations and Prayers. With Portrait. 
Bishop Andrewes’s Devotions. Translated py 
Dr. Stanhope. With Portrait. ‘d 
Hele’s Companion to the Altar. Extracted from 
his Offices of Devotion. 
*x* The above are neatly and uniformly printed—price of 
each 2s. bound in black sheep, gilt leaves; 2s. 6d. in black eal 
or 4s. 6d. in morocco, 


Printed forJ.G. & F. Fivingten, St. Paul’s Church 
WwW wero e, Pall Mall. ard, oat 








12mo. price 6s. in boards, the Third Volume of 

prix PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preached 
in the Dorieh Church of Eoltoo-le pioors. 

y the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 

Vi ma. “ft Bolton, and he of ¢ ‘hester. 

Printed for J. G. & F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 

WwW res eins dha Pall Mall. Of whom may be had 
The Second Edition of the First and Second 


Volumes, price 6s. each. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 
Handsomely printed, in 4 large vols. 8vo. price 31. 16s. in boards, 
a New Edition, with Marginal References, of 
HE OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, arranged 
in Historical and Chronological Order, in suck Manner 
that the Books, Chapters, &c. &c. may be soa as one connected 
History, in the very Words of the Authorized Translation, 
With copious sete »s and Indexes 
e Rev. GEORGE “TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebetieey of Parham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed tor J. G. & A Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, afd 
Wate rloo-plac e, Pall s 
*," The Old and New Testaments may be pur 


chased separately. 








In 4 large vols. 8v0. J price 3/. 3s. in boards, 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES: a Series of Dis 
courses and Tre selected, arranged systematically, 
and illustrated with } 
SHRIS TOPHE R WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Master of y sinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted 
ith Uckfield, Sussex. 

The Work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion of a Liberal Education for the Upper Classes, and the 
Learned Professions, The Selections are chiefly from the fol- 
lowing Writers: Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. 
South—Richard Hooker— a ey axter—Burke 
—Bishop aw Clarendon—and F. 

Printed for & F. Rivington, St. Panta s Churchyerd, and 
Wate = regen = Fall Mall. 


Just published, in 8vo. Re 1. bensda, the Third and Con- 


A CONNECTION of SACRED and PRO- 
FANE HISTORY, from the Death of Joshua to the De 
cline of the Kingdoms of Israel and saa. Intended to com- 
plete the Series of Shuckford and Prid 
By the Rev. MICHAEL RU SSE LL, L.L.D. 
Author of the ‘ History of the Church in Scotland.’ 
*,* By the appearance of this volume, the public are at length 
sapplie with a ‘Connection of Sacred and Profane History, 
from the Creation of the World down to the /Era of the Chns- 
tian Redemption : in which are set forth not only the most re- 
markable events which befel the aneient people of God, butalse 
an account of the origin, constitution, learning, commerce, wa 
polity of all the distinguished nations of antiquit 
Printed for J.G. & F _ ivington, St. Paul’s Charchyard, and 
WwW ‘aterloo- place, Pall N 
This Work may e Kad now complete, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 
al. “te. boards. 


“Mr. Pi :0U RTHOPE'S improved Editions of DEBRETT'S 
eERAGE and BARONETAGE, each in one volume. 
EBRE TT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE of the 
Inited Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Edited : WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. Twenty- first Edition, 
with Additions, price 1/. 8s. in cloth and ettered. 


Debrett’s Baronetage of England, by the same 
Editor. The Seventh Edition, with Additions, price 1. 5s. 

These two Works are elegantly and uniformly printed, and 
are brought down to the present time; the are engrav 
in a very superior style, from drawings by Harv 

London: printed fe or J.G. & F. Rivington ; : ig € Ww. T. Cote 
Longman & Co. adeli: John Richardson ; J. M. Rieh 
son; Baldwin & C a. k; S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. Sheth; 
Hatchard & Son; R. Scholey ; Hamilton ‘& Co.; Sherwood & 
Co. ; Simpkin & Co. j, Alien & Co.; Hodgson; J. Hearne; 
W. Pic kering ; T. & W. Boone; Hodieson & Son; and J, Tem- 
pleman. 











New Series, with Woodcuts, price 4s. boards ; or 4s. 6d. half-bd. 
HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY VISITOR 
for the Year 1836.—This Work is continued in Monthly 
Numbers, price 44. each, forming a copious Manual of Religious 

Instruction and Domestic Ec onomy for the Poorer Classes, @ 
is particularly adapted for the use of Servants and House eholds. 
It contains numerous practical |llustrations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; Familiar Letters on the History of England; useful In- 
formation upon Gardening and Agriculture ; Selections from 
various Authors; Monthly Extracts from t Public News; 
together with pareat variety of Misc #4... Information. - 

Printed for J. G. & 4 Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. had 

*.* Any of the former Volumes, from 1821 to 1835, may be 

in boards, or half-bound, or any single Number, 
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Just published. ORT 
THE BRIDAL of NAWORTH: 
C asTOe 
_ London ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
“The story of this s spirited poem is founded on History.. The 
third canto is a very powerful piece of dramatic composition ; 
tnd indeed the whole framew ork of the tale evinces capability 
= that species of writing worth the highest praise.”’"— Monthly 
Magazine. 
> the sist Mare h will be published, with a Portrait of Her 
Heautifully engraved by Horsburgh, from Houbraken, after 
ee price ¢ by. in cloth boards, 2 s 
IFE of KING HENRY the EIGHTH, 
L ends don Authentic and Original Documents (some of 
not before published) ; including an Historical View of 
Reign; with h Biographical Sketches of Wolsey, More, Eras- 
his Cromwell, © sane, and other Eminent C onte + a 
_ By PATRICK FRASER TY ie ee. PS. 
Being No. XXIL. of t 
EDINBURGH CABINET ; TBR ARY. 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. London. 
is ublishe d, in 1 vol. I8mo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. illus- 
This is day iy rith 60 tine ti Engravings and Diagrams, ss 
RACTICAL FACTS in CHEMISTRY, 
exemplifying the Rudiments, and showing with whet 
facility the principles of the science may be experimentally de- 
ye at a trifling expense by means of easily constructed 
imple Apparatus and Portable Laboratories, particularly in 
relere nee to those by Robert Best Ede. 
A Practical Elementary Treatise for Students and Amateurs 
pal useful to those who are not, as to those who are in pos- 
session of Portable L aboratories. "See Preface. 
Also, Ward's Companion, or Footsteps to Experi- 
mental Chemistry. 18mo. 8d., or neatly bound, Is. 6d. 
John Ward. 79, Bishopsgate-street Within ; also Thomas Tegg 
¢ Son; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE RECORD 
k. OMMISSION. 
lished, in 8vo. price 

LE TTER toP. i TRICK FR ASER TYTLER 

Fsq., on the EVIDENCE lately ety hy him_respe cting 

a plan of Publication ap; plic seble to the NATION AL Ai ORDS. 
by the Rev. JOS! Py NTER, « and F.R. 
One of the Sue ‘ommissioners 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chane ery- lane. 


a PoEeM in 














Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, 
come. ARISON between the IDIOMS, 
‘a s. ont BR? IR ASEDLOG Y of the FRENCH and 
PNeLisi LANG ss Illustrated in an Alphabetical 
Series of FE: xamples, pe v4 the authority of the most cor- 
rect and elegant Writers ; and showing those modes of expres- 
sion only which are received among Persons of Rank and 
Fashion in both Countries 
By W. DUVERGER. 
Also by the Same. 
- sth Edition, price 3s. 6d. bound, 3 
The English and French Languages compared in 
their Grammatical Constructions ; being an : introduc tion to the 
Syntax of both Languages. 
A Key to the above. 





12mo. price 3s. 


Also, 
; 12mo. price 6s. bound, E 
Recueil des Meilleures Piéces du Théatre d’Edu- 
cation de Madame de Genlis. 


nd, 
Quatriéme Edition, i2mo. 6s. bound, 

Recueil des plus Belles Scénes de Moliére, avec 
les Rétranchemens nécessaires pour rendre la lecture de cet 
Auteur convenable a la jeunesse des deux sexes. 

London: W piaber a Co.; Longman, Rees & Co.; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & C 











Pocket size, large type, 5s. 6d. bound in roan, gilt leaves, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 
WITH BRIEF EXPLANATORY NOTES: 
By the Rev. G. VALPY, 
LATE FELLOW OF KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Advantages of this Edition. 


Reference to passages of Scripture in the Prayer Book ; in 
reading the Second Lesson, the Bible is partiaily supplied. 
=xplanations of the Fast - Feast Days. 

Method of our Forms of yer. 


Large type, and pocket size. 

The Answers distinguished by tlalics. 
Difficult words explained under the text. 
Explanation of each Psalm. 


Printed and published by A 





J. VALPY, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers, in all kinds of binding. 


BRASSE’S GREEK GRADUS. 


A NEW EDITION, 18s. 8vo. Ids. 
Towhich is added, A Synopsis of the GreEK Metres, by the Rev. J. R. Mason, Master of King’s 
Coll. School, London. 


GREEK GRADUS; 
Or, Greek, Latin, and English Prosodial Lexicon. 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D., late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. 


It has been the object to present, in a comprehensive form, a Manual, containing the interpretation, in 
latin and English, of such words as occur in the principal Greek Poets ;—the quantity of sock syllable actually or virtually 
marked ;—an authority quoted for the existence and quantity of each word in those writers ;— and those terms set down as 
synonymous which appear to beara similitude in sense to the principal word. ‘The Works of the Greek Poets have beenexamined, 
and such epithets and phrases annexed to each principal word as are of legitimate usage, and seem best ¢ alculated to embellish 
Greek composition. 

This Gradus will suffice for the reading of the Greek Tragedians. 

“The indefatigable application required in the compilation of the Greek Gradus is manifest; and we heartily rec amqmnd the 
vork as supplying a desideratum in our School Books, and likely to be advantageously used to a very wide extent *—Literary 
Chronicle. 








Printed and published by VALPY; and sold by all Booksellers. 


ORNAMENTAL WORKS BY MR. SHAW. 
[LLUMINATED ORNAMENTS. S. Selected from Manuscripts and Early 


printed Books ofthe Middle Ages, carefully coloured from the Originals, with Descriptions by Sir FREDERIC K M ADDEh. . .H. 
s. 





Inone vol. dto., 5/. 5s.; or on Large Paper, highly finished with opaque colour, and heightened with gold, Imperi: al 4to 


“The design of this work is unique, and its exec ution beautiful. The elaborate richness of decoration, and splendour of the 
combinations of colour and blazonry, which render illuminated missals so curious and valuable, aflord many useful hints for 


embellishment both in colour and design.”’—Spectator. 
SPECIMENS of the DETAILS of ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE. 
h. Large Paper, Imperial 4to. 10s, each. 


Parts I. to VI. 4to. 5s. each. ; 
“The great accuracy of Mr. Shaw’s pencil stamps the highest value upon this work.”’—Gentleman’s Magazine, April 1, 1835. 


SPECIMENS of ANCIENT FURNITURE, 


Drawn from existing Authorities. 
With a Preface 2nd Descriptions by Sir SAMUEL RUSH MEYRICK, K.H. L.L.D. & F.S.A. 
Ww ith numerous coloured Plates, price 4. 





is.; and Imperial 4to., with the whole of the Plates coloured, 101. 


ng at once to the antiquary, 
and to the historical 


Part II. 





“Mr. Shaw's Specimens of Anc ient Furniture is another most interesting and original work, grat 
Who reg: ards them from th associations ; to the virtuoso, who turnishes his mansion a la mode antique : 
hauter, who aims at accuracy of scenery."’—Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan, 1, 1834. 


SPECIMENS of ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 
ito., containing 20 Plates. Price lés. (Just PUBLISHED.) 
ALSO, 
THE WORK COMPLETE, containing 50 Plates. Price, half-bound, 2/. 2s. 


ENCYCLOP/EDIA of ORNAMENT. Nos. I. to VI. 


Price 1s, Medium 4to. plain ; on Imperial 4to., Plates coloured, price 2s. 6d. Each No, contains 3 Plates, and is published every 
alternate Month. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, Chancery-lane, 









RECORD ye omg ser ap 
Just ponte od. in 8vo. . price ice 
EPORT of the SE LEG r COMMITTEE of 
the Hex . of COMMONS, appointed to nouiee into 
the MAN TE and AFFAIRS of the RECORD COM- 
MISSIONS th a. Notes; and Remarks on th 4 Se cre- 
tary’s (C. P. Cooper) attempted Alterations of his idence. 

This Edition is of a size to bind up with the Eleven different 
Pamphlets published by the C commis sion in its det e. 
ondon : James Ridgway & nts Piccadilly. 

published. in 4to. with 22 
HE’ ‘PHILOSOPHIC AL T Tt ANS, ACTIONS 

= R.. ROYAL SOCIETY, for the Year 1836, Part I1.,con- 
taining the following Papers: a On the cites at the Port of 
Landen. by John W. Lubbock, Esq. F.R.S.—2. Report of Mag« 
netic ve riments traced on boar an. ice Steam Vessel by 
award ota Commander R. &.8. ; accompaniec 
Plans and Tables—3. Researches on the Tides, (eth series), Z 
the Rev. Willows Whewell, M.A. F.R.S.—4. On the Powers on 
which the Functions of Life in the more perfect Animals depend, 
and on the manner in which they are 1 iated in the produce 
tion of their more complicated results, by A. P. W, Philip, M.D. 
F. “4 5. Dis pomenton of the Magnetical Observations made by 
Cc Back, K.N. during his late Arctic Expedition, by S. Hunter 
Christie, Esq. M.A. S.—6. appears Elemen- 
tary “ of ric second series), by W. Snow Harris, 
Esq. F.R.S.—7. Note “w ative to the supposed origin of the De- 
ficie nt — in the Solar Spectrum; being an Account of an 
Experiment made at Edinborgh during the Annular Eclipse of 

15th May, 1836, by James 1). Forbes, Esq. F.R.S.—8, A Compari- 
son of the ] late imperial Standard’ Troy Pound weight with a 
Platina copy of the same, by Prof. Schumacher, For. i R.S. 

—9. On the Brain of the Negro, compared with that of the Euro- 

a an and the Orang-Outang, by Dr. I’. Tiedemann, For. Mem. 

—10. On the Respiration of Insects, by George Newport, 
Esq.—11. On the Connexion of the Anterior Columns of the 
Spi as ‘ord with the Cerebellum, by Samuel Solly, sq. F. R.S, 

.On the Temperatures and Geologic al I Re lations of certain 
Hot Springs, by James D. Forbes, Esq. F.R.S.—Meteorological 
Journal, January to June, 1836. 

Published by the Rope S ays ; and sold by Richard Taylor, 
Red Lion-court, Fleet- A ere also may be had Abstracts 
of the Papers printed i . ‘the Dy hilosophic al ‘Transactions, from 
1800 to Is: 830, 2 vols. avo. 15s., or 2 vols. 4to. 30s. 
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PERRYIAN PENS. tS” 
ROTECTED by FIVE PATENTS. 


Double Patent Pen, with holder 2s. per card. India 
Rubber Spring Pen, 2s. 6d. dit Office Pen, ls. ditto. Any of 
the above with PATENT BLASTIC HOL DER, at 3d. extra per 
card, Under Spring Pen, with holder, 2s. per c ard. Side Spring 
ze n, 2s. ditto. Flat Spring Pen, 2s. ditto. Three Pointed Pen, 

3d. ditto. E ach card contains Nine Pens. Pe rryian Limpid 
Biue and Black Inks, 6d., Is., and 2s. per bottle, manufactured 
expressly for Metallic Pens. Sold by all Stationers, &c., and at 
the Manufactory, 37, ted Lion-square. 


INNEFORD’S INDIAN TON IC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Low of Appetite, Ne ervous Affec- 

tions, and Constitutional Debilit 
Of Medicines in general use, - nee none perhaps more 
mA than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 
gorate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 
ong use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous aflections, and general debility. 
To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 

has been found most successful. 

Prepared < only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 67., Ils., and 22s, each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Johnstone, 66, C ‘ornhill; Burfield, 
180, Strand; and by most of the respectable Che mists and Me- 
dicine Venders.. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay. 95, Farringdon-street. 


— FOPATHIC pon _— 
TABLISHED F« on 
PREVENTION ANI D Et PPEC TUAL c t RE OF DISEASE. 
HE BRITISH METROPOLITAN HOM20- 
PATHIC COMPANY consider it a duty to the Public, to 
announce, through the medium of an advertisement, that they 
have pure haeed the exclusive proprietorship of that “extraordi- 
nary Fisci-V —— discovery, 
GUTT# HOM JZOPATHY. 
It has (a proof of its sanative virtues) been designated bys some 
4 at continental authorities, “ The desiderata of Medicine. 
There, is no doubt the result of its general introduction will 
establish a wonde rful revolution, and important era, in the 
science 0 ysic. rs actory to the forlorn and hopeless; 
the invalid and sorrowing sufferer, whether their malady be ot 
recent occurrence or of lengthened duration; whether they 
labour under acute or ¢ hronic action; whether their afilictions 
(originating in various causes) have passed through the first 
stages, or settled down in the second; perceptibly displayed in 
the Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, and Nerves; or the more 
complicated combinations, as Dropsy, Gout, Palsy, Asthma, De- 
bility, various obstructions, imperfect action, &c. are now in- 
vited to adopt this spe tet and prove to their surrounding 
friends the veracity of t statements. Many will hardly 
credit, that even divorganization of the vital functions, attended 
by loss of structure, have, under the action of this medici ine, 
assumed a healthy tone, and the de estroyed organs sufficiently 
regenerated to fulfil thei ‘ir proper oflices. It may be well here 
to explain a slight principle of the curative qualities this medi- 
cine possesses, as it m y enable the reader to comprehend its 
operation, viz. in chee king, neutr alizing, dispelling. the subtle, 
vicious, and virulent poisons of disease. Therefore the simplest 
may eluc idate re asons why, in healthy individuals, the tenthor 
fifteenth part of a drop, taken daily counteracts the formation 
of many imperfect juices, acrid or passive humours; improves 
and stre *ngthens the constitution ; promotes a cheerful disposi- 
tion; begets a bloom; guards free of all contagion; and, of 
course, materially tends to improvement and prolongation of 
life. It is idle to dwell on the truth of these statements, as prac- 
ence invariably converts the most sceptical. A Phy- 
ity is deputed to watch and report the progress of 
: Hom®opatuy :"’ individuals are, therefore, re- 
quested to transmit testimonials of its etlicacy, in immediately 
-radicating their distempers, with the nature ‘of the case, &e, 
4s. 6d. Retailed, with suitable directions adapted to all 
ages and constitutions, at Hannay & Co.’s Patent Medicine 
Ww rehouse, 63, Oxford-street, the corner of Wells-street, Lon- 
don; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; Prout, 229, Strand;. Bowman & 
Law, Manchester; Standrinz, Manchester; Wood, Birmingham ; 
Mort, Newcastle; Brew, Brighton; Hitchcock and Sons, Taun- 
ton; "Moxon, Hall; Sotheran, York; and at one or more re- 
vectable shops in every Town in the Kingdom ; and any shop 
that has not got the Medicine will procure it if ordered, without 
any additional charge, and Wholesale at the Company's ware- 
house,— me benevolent’persons contemplate establishing 
a charity for the free distribution of the above medicine to the 
or, Those disposed to sanction such views, will favour the 
Committee by an intimation of their good cies addressed tg 
the Secretary. W. BARING WA} ¥ cretary, 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





13, Great Marlborough Street, March 17, 1837, 


No. 49 





DEDICATED TO THE KING, AND ILLUSTRATED WITH THE ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF EACH FAMILY, 
Beautifully engraved, and a fine Portrait of His Majesty after Sir Thomas Lawrence, price 38s. bound, 


MR. BURKE'S NEW PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


For 1837. 


This new and beautiful Edition is printed in a single volume, on a new plan—the arms incorporated with the text—and comprises a quantity of matter nearly equal to Thirty ordinary 
n articulars, obtained not only from official communications made to the Author from almost every noble aie 
rom his own researches into | ter Documents and Family records discovered in various private and public libraries arid institutions. It also includes all the Collateny 
together the most complete, the most convenient, and, at the same time, the cheapest work of the kind ever presented to the public. 











Independently of all the recent Creations, it contains many new and important 
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Now in regular course of publication, to be completed in 16 Monthly Parts, commencing March Ist, price 4s. 6d. each, a small paper Edition of 


MR. BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY; 


Or, Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland: 
Comprising Accounts of ALL THE EMINENT FAMILIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, and upwards of 100,000 Individuals connected with them ; illustrated with the 
Arms of each Family, Portraits, &c. ° 
FORMING A DESIRABLE COMPANION TO THE ‘ PEERAGE “AND BARONETAGE.’ 


This important Work has been undertaken by Mr. Burke as a competion to his ‘ Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage of the United Kingdom,’ and upon a somewhat similar it 
i e body of the British Peerage, Baronetage, and Gentry, and may furnish such a mass of authentic information in pL 


order that, when completed, the two Publications may embrace the who 
all the principal Families in the Kingdom, as has never before been brought together. 


* A book of the deepest interest, and containing, indeed, so vast a portion of family history as perhaps the annals of no other country could produce.".—Sun. 
N.B. The first Part, published March 1, is embellished with a fine Portrait of T. W. Coke, Esq., of Holkham. 
Subscribers’ Names received by every Bookseller throughout the Kingdom. 
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By the Author of ‘Tremaine’ and ‘ De VErg.’ 3 vols. 
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. 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope.’ 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 11 Plates of Scenery, Costume, &c. 


PICCIOLA; or, CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


“ For this beautiful little novel we may venture to predict a popularity equal to that enjoyed 
by * Paul and Virginia,’ ‘ Elizabeth,’ and one or two other favourites. It is a production for 
every class and for every shade of taste.’’—Court Journal, 


COMPANION TO WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO HORACE MANN.. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous curious Illustrative Notes, now first added, anda 


Portrait, 
HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH GEORGE MONTAGU, ESQ. &e. 


During a period of Sixty-five Years. 

“ Every letter in this collection is in itself a fund of amusement, and as throwing a bright licht 
upou the manners of the time in which they were written, invaluable. Those who have before 
seen this Correspondence never had an opportunity of obtaining so good an edition of it as the 
present; and fur those who happen not to have seen it, the very best thing they can do, at the 
opening of the year 1837, is to buy it.’’—John Bull, 





They mana 


LADY CHARLOTTE BURY’S NEW NOVEL, At Strasbor 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, and our ai 
THE DIVORCED. work befor 
By the Authoress of ‘ Flirtation.” and Craco 
“ This new novel is one of the most effective of Lady Bury’s productions. The story is ‘ ide b 
fully and admirably told ; and it seems to us, that not only is it founded on fact, but that the in guide 
characters are chiefly drawn from the life.” —John Bull. gation pro 
M. Belans 
FLITTINGS OF FANCY. age 
tad OBERT SULIVAN, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. nilly, are si 
“Productions , tenderness, and ro:nantic interest.”’"—Court Journal, y, 
° very absur 
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CHATEAUBRIAND’S SKETCHES OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE ; 


With Considerations on the SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, MEN, and REVOLUTIONS. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


_“ There has not appeared, for a long time, any work so calculated to pique the curjesity ofits 

literary world as this new production of the celebrated Chateaubriand, in which he discusses 

merits of Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, and the whole galaxy of gaciens as well as modern English 
"Globe. 


writers—drawing the most curious comparisons and analogies.” — 
























THE BEST NAVAL HISTORY. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 
NOW COMPLETE, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. price only 31s. 6d. bound, with numerous Portraits of Distinguished Officers, Plans, &c. 


BRENTON’S NAVAL 
BRITAIN. 


’ BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME, from Official Documents and other Authentic Sources ; 
And comprising Narratives of the BURMESE WAR; the BATTLE of NAVARIN, the ATTACK on ALGIERS; and much other new and interesting matter; 
Illustrated with Engravings ; arnong which will be found Portraits of 


CAPTAIN 


HIS PRESENT MAJESTY, 
L HOWE. 


A . 
LORD DUNCAN, 
SIR J. DUCKWORTH, 


SIR SIDNEY SMITH, 
SILC. M. POLE, 
EARL ST. VINCENT, 
LORD NELSON, 


. . . a And THE AUTHOR. ‘ 
pene With Plans of Algiers, Navarin, Copenhagen, the Scheldt, &c.. and a View of the British Fleet at the Battle of Trafalgar, &c. 3 . 
This important work has long been an esteemed chronicle of the triumphant exploits of the British Navy, butits value is much further enhanced in this edition by the history being cone 
to the present time by the ‘gallant author, who, in addition to his long experience of fifty years’ service, has also been facilitated in the progress of his work by the assistance of most of t 
*«* Karly orders should be given to secure good impressions of the Plates. 


men whose actions he narrates.’’—Globe. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT 


oe. SIR G. COCKBURN, 
SIR E. CODRINGTON, SIR J. SAUMAREZ, 
SIR_A. COCHRANE SIR D. MI . 

ADMIRAL RAINIER, 


LORD EXMOUTH | 
LORD COLLINGWOOD, 


eminent 









The following will appear in a few days: 


THE HUSSAR. 


By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ ‘ The Chelsea Pensioners,’ &c. 3vols. 


SOUVENIRS OF A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


GENTLEMAN JACK: A Navat Srory. 


By the Author of ‘Cavendish,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEN OF CHARACTER. 


By DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 3 vols. 


EVENINGS WITH PRINCE CAMBACERES. 


2 vols. 8vo. 








= this | 
is papel 
historical 


AUSTRIA AND THE AUSTRIANS: 


With SKETCHES of the DANUBE and the IMPERIAL STATES. 2 vols. post 8v0. The co 
eebeerieies ind the B 

MEMOIRS of a PEERESS; or, The Days of Fox & nore imp 
Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 3 vols. public, 7 

SARE SAL NE. i,and st 

THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. Sea, form: 

By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of ‘ Traits and Traditions of Portugal.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. Asia; —th 
‘ . Bp Bindispe 
THE OPINIONS OF LORD BROUGHAM: § iy." 
His Objects and Practical Views in a 

POLITICS, THEOLOGY, LAW, SCIENCE, and GENERAL LITERATURE; *An acc 

: WITH HIS present 

PERSONAL SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED CONTEMPORARIES. { london, 183 











Lendon: JAMES Houmas, 4, Took's Court: Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, atthe AT geneum OFFICE, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, by Jonn Francis; andsold byall Book- 


rs and Newsveuders.—Agents; for SCOTLAND, 





easrs. Bell & 


radfute, Edinburgh; for IaeLANpD, J. Cumming, Dublin. 


